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ODERNIZING 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


WITH 


METHODS 


ELEGATES to the recent Commercial Teachers Association Conventions. ..Tri-State 

at Pittsburgh and Eastern at Philadelphia... heard discussions and saw exhibits 
which strongly stressed the need for modern methods and equipment in teaching 
business office practice courses. 


Two outstanding contributions to commercial education were shown for the first time: 


instruction course in Addressograph 
methods and operation, based on more than 300 name 
and data writing tasks in over 3,000 kinds of business. The 
course includes requisite machine equipment, illustrated 
text books, a series of self-instructive lesson sheets, and a 
group of standard business forms for classroom use. Both 
teachers and administrators gave the course their whole- 
hearted approval. 


sensational, new Multigraph Duplicator. Its wide 
versatility, high quality of work, and low operating cost 
were a revelation to all who saw it perform. The ease with 
which typing, writing, lettering, drawing, ruling, and trac- 
ing can be done on the new DupliMAT .. . the radically 
different paper duplicating medium. . . makes it ideal for 
school and college use. The production of school publi- 
cations and administrative forms was shown. 


@ If you were unable to attend these conventions, we shall be glad to supply you 
with facts based upon many years’ experience as to the knowledge and ability required 
of office employees. 

For constructive information on how the use of Addressograph and Multigraph 


Methods will enhance the value of your commercial curriculum, write on school 
stationery to— 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Limited, TORONTO © Sales Agencies in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


A REVOLUTIONARY duplicator for office use... the | 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
PRODUCTION 
INVENTORY 
PAYROLL 
DIVIDEND’ 
DISBURSING 
ADVERTISING 
MAILING 
SELLING 
ROUTING 
SHIPPING 
COLLECTING 
IDENTIFYING 
LISTING 


MULTIGRAPH 
SPECIFICATIONS 
STOCK LISTS 
TIME CARDS 
CHECKS 
VOUCHERS 
LETTERS 

POST CARDS 
PRICE LISTS 
INSTRUCTIONS 
TAGS 
BULLETINS 
LABELS 
QUESTIONNAIRES 
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Today general office workers are 
more in demand than specialists 


E. F. BURMAHLN, M.A. 
Director of Business Education, E. C. Glass 
Senior High School, Lynchburg, Virginia; 
President (1930-31-32-33) Virginia State Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. 


§ P= day of a demand for specializa- 
tion in commercial training is being 
surpassed by one for general office work- 
ers. This is especially true outside of 
metropolitan areas in those communities 
where there may be no demand for full 
time operators of special machines. 

A thorough training in shorthand and 
typewriting, or in accounting, is today in- 
sufficient if one is to be considered for the 
office position. An applicant must also 
know the fundamental operations of the 
more common types of office machines, 
such as the calculator, the adding ma- 
chine, the mimeograph, the voice machine, 
and possibly the bookkeeping machine. 
Training in the operation of these ma- 
chines is of vital importance to an office 
worker today. 


j 


Accounting Classroom in E. C. Glass Senior High School 
By a rotation plan of instruction students learn to use all these modern business machines. 


by E. Burmahln 


Director of Business Education, E. C. Glass Senior High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Our business organizations have be- 
come more complex, requiring varied cal- 
culations and statistics for the numerous 
reports required in modern business and 
the machine work is needed to increase 
the output of work formerly done by pen- 
cil figuring. 

There are, in some of our smaller com- 
munities, offices demanding the operation 
of these various machines, yet the extent 
of the work does not warrant the hiring 
of an especially trained individual for 
each of these machines. It is indeed a very 
small office which does not today have a 
calculating machine, and possibly an add- 
ing machine, in its organization. 

Too many of the office workers in these 
positions have been required to learn the 
operation of these machines after having 
been placed on the job. 

If the departments of business educa- 
tion in our public and private schools and 
institutions of higher learning will pro- 
vide instruction in the fundamental oper- 
ations of these machines, they will help 
to supply more efficient workers, even 
though the operators are unable to attain 


MONROE 


a high degree of skill in machine opera- 
tion in the short time devoted to their 
training. This skill of operation may be 
acquired through actual operation of the 
machine while on the job but it is most 
important that the correct method of 
operation be learned before the worker 
enters upon the job. 

By a method of rotation in our account- 
ing and office practice classes at the E. C. 
Glass Senior High School, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, we are able to provide our 
students with instruction on the more 
common office machines including the cal- 
culator, the adding machine, and the du- 
plicating machines. Calculating machines 
are regularly used in the accounting 
classes for proving financial statements 
including profit and loss statement ratios. 


The pupils thus trained have increased 
their earning capacities and opportunities 
for employment. 


Ask the Monroe representative in your locality or 
write to the Educational Department at the general 
offices for information about the use of Monroe 
Adding-Calculators in commercial education. Of 
course there will be no obligation. 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
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General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Fills 2,300 Jobs Yearly: 
Advises Ediphone Training 


Glenn Gou!d, President of Starks Em- 
ployment Service, Inc., New York City, 
which averages 2.300 placements a year. 


Direce are words from aman who knows: “During, 
the year we have many openings for people traine | 
in the use of the Ediphone. It’s unfortunate that 
more applicants do not have this training. They 

would find it much easier to secure positions with 
this concrete accomplishment. Personally, I think | 
all business training should include courses in the 


use of modern business machines.” 


You have a great opportunity to help your, 
students become more employable. Simply by. 
adding the Ediphone Secretarial Course to your, 
curriculum you clear the way to jobs otherwise dif- | 
ficult for them to obtain. The march to Ediphone 
Voice Writing gives you a vitally important role 
in business education. Gear yourself to this move- 
ment. Write to the Department of Educational 
Training, Thomas A. Edison, Inc.. West Orange. 


TEACH VOICE WRITING WITH’ THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 


“COURT REPORTER, 
take the stand!” 


Q. “You are specially qualified to 
testify about typewriters, are 


you not?” 


A. “Yes, sir. Day in and day out, 
Court Reporters probably 


drive their typewriters 


faster 


and longer than any other class 


of users.”’ 


What qualities do you 
require in your type- 
writer? 


First, SPEED -- to get 
the day's testimony 
transcribed in time. 


Second, EASY ACTION -- 
to lighten the load of 


a long day's typing. 


Third, DEPENDASILITY -- 
because we can't afford 
breakdowns. 


Fourth, LOW UPKEEP --~ 
because it comes out 
of our own pockets. 


You pick out whatever 
typewriter you want, 
for yourself? 


Yes -- and pay for it 
ourselves, too. You 
see, we're paid by 
piece work, so our 
machines have got to 
produce at the lowest 
cost. 


*We surveyed all Court 
Reporters of record in 


Is there one make of 
typewriter preferreé 
by Court Reporters 
over all others? 


Yes...very clearly. 
More L C Smith type- 
writers are used by 
Court Reporters than 
all other makes con- 
bined! And Court 

Reporters use nearly 
three times as many 
LC Smiths as any 

other one make!* 


Is this marked pre- 
ference of yours for 
L C Smiths of any 
significance to 
business generally? 


I should think it 
ought to be. When 
hard users like Court 
Reporters have inde- 
pendently chosen this 
one machine, in many 
different cities -- 
and on no other basis 
than results -- I 
should think lots of 
business houses could 
take the tip. We've 
done their testing for 
them! 


every United States city of 
100,000 population or over 
...and can verify from the 
AF 


made above. 


Ask any LC Smith 
Branch or Dealer for 
free demonstration, 
right in your office 


OR LOVEAT 
survey all the statements \ 


THE NEW 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 


SYRACUSE N. Y.—Makers also of 


CORONA, the first PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
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‘“‘DICTAPHONE TRAINED’’ SECRETARIES 
PREFERRED 


Mr. Lester H. Lipton, Vice President of 
Clover Farm Stores Corporation, says: 


“We have found that Dictaphones in, seem more sure of themselves 
make it easier to handle the vast and operate very much more e'- 
amount of detail work our business _ ficiently from the very first day on 
entails. Other qualifications being the job... . The same thing hol: 
true for beginners. Your Diet»- 
equal, stenographers with Dicta- A j 
Se bl phone practice course goes a lone 
phone training are more valuable way toward making up for the lac 
to us. They take less ‘breaking — of experience.” 


MIss REIMER, Secretary to Mr. Lipton, finds Dictaphone enables her to schedule her work better, cuts down on overtime and saves countless interruptions. 


Mr. Lipton’s statement provides a_ practical successfully completing this work are awarded 
answer to the question — “Should we teach the Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency — a 


Dictaphone Business Practice* in our commer- badge of ability in the eyes of thousands of 
business men. 


cial course?” 
If you are not already giving this modern com- 
mercial course. we invite your inquiry. Dicta- 
phone training and the Dictaphone Certificate 
often prove the deciding factor in getting firs 
This practical course provides the equivalent of jobs. We believe you will be interested in com- 
50 hours of actual office experience. Students plete details. 


And Miss Reimer leaves no doubt about the 
advantages a secretary enjoys who has been 
trained to transcribe Dictaphone dictation. 


“Author: Miss Ivy Monk, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
Publisher: Lyons and Carnahan, New York and Chicago 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue New York, N, Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Sei Ballou Carkin was one of those 
rare persons in this world of ours who 
was universally loved by all who were 
privileged to know him well. He was 
wide'vy recognized as a well-nigh ideal 
man in his personal qualities, and his 
abilit es as a teacher, supervisor, and ad- 
minisirator of business education. His 
mult pe of friends were shocked when 
they learned of his sudden death at a 
sanitirium at Preston, Ontario, where he 
peac fully and quietly went to his Re- 
wart while asleep in the early morning 
hours of April 28, 1938. Surviving are his 
wife, Mrs. Alice W. yo and two 
daugiters, Miss Mary B, Carkin, a teach- 
er ir the public school system of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, and Miss Janice W. Carkin, 
a graduate student at. the University of 
ferinont. 
Iv. Carkin was born in South Hope, 
»e, September 27, 1885. He was grad- 
1 at the Rockland, Maine, High 
ool; the Rochester, New York, Busi- 
Institute; the University of Roch- 
with the degree of B.S. in Edu- 
1; and had had additional 
e University of Pennsylvania, 


studies 
Boston 


{In the passing of Seth 
New 
Carkin was one of the 


Association of 
member, Mr. 


chairman of its organization 
his broad experience in both public schools and 
his untailing good judgment, and his always wise counsei helped greatly 
about the establishment of this 1 
Our Association, along 
which he was actively 
him an 
We acknowledge him as one of our great leaders 


all times, 


with 
accordingly 
expression, 
in whose 

Consequently, 


owes 


passing we 
this 


Seth Ballou Carkin 


University, Simmons College, and 
York University. 

He began his teaching experience in 
1913 at the St. Johnsbury Academy, Ver- 
mont. Then he served as teacher and 
city director of business education in the 
Rochester, New York, public school sys- 
tem until 1925, when he went to the City 


New 


of New York to become president of the 
Packard Commercial School, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 
Along with these positions, he had served 
as part-time instructor at Simmons Col- 


Jallou Carkin, on April 28, 1938, the 
City and Vicinity has lost a 
founders of this 
spring of 


York 


committee in the 


Association in spite of many 
with many other organizations o1 
identified, and in which 

unusual debt of gratitude for 


held 


fecl a deep sense of loss. 


Association gratefully records its 


by adopting the following: 


BE it 


RESOLVED, 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
and members, attest to the inspiration and service which Mr. 


That we at this annual spring meeting, held 
on behalf of 


York, New York, 


and faithfully rendered; and 
Ir FurTHER REsoLtvep, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 


the minutes 


of this Association, and that a copy be 


family as a testimonial of our high regard for his very 


teacher 


and administrator of business education. 


most 
Association, 
1927, 


private 


this city, 
many 
which it thus gives public 


sincere appreciation of 


sent to 
- useful life as a great 


New York State College for Teach- 


lege, 
Rochester, and New 


ers, University of 
York University. 

He had held many responsible offices in 
educational associations, including those 
as secretary and president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, as 
president of the Rochester, New York, 
Teachers Association, as a member of the 
New York State Regents Syllabus Re- 
vision Committee, 1923-24, as president 
of the New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers Association, and as president of 
Rho Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, New York 
University. He had also contributed many 
articles to magazines in business educa- 
tion, and had been since 1929 an editorial 
adviser to the JouRNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation. Other facts of his busy and 
eventful life are given in the recent edi- 
tion of IVho’s Who in America. 

His {funeral held in the City of 
New York on Saturday morning, April 
30; and on the afternoon of that same 
day, the commercial teachers of that city 
at their annual spring convention unani- 
mously voted him the following appro- 
priate tribute: 


Was 


‘Commercial Education 


faithful and able 
having served as 
\t that time, as at 
sc chools. 
1 bringing 


difficulties w hicl h arose. 


and nation, 
trust. 


state, 
othices ot 


business education, 
him 
April 30, 1938, at 


all the_ officers 
Carkin so ably 


Mr. Carkin’s 


Commercial Education in the Small High School 


The increase during the past few 
years in the number of secondary school 
students who elect commercial subjects 
has been frequently commented upon 
both by general and by commercial edu- 
cators, but the growth of commercial 
education in small high schools in par- 
ticular has “ attracted the attention it 
deserves. A decade ago commercial edu- 
cation was confined almost wholly to large 
cities and medium-sized towns; today, 
commercial subjects are taught in hun- 
dreds of small high schools employing no 
more than five or six teachers. 

Several factors have entered into the 
introduction of commercial work in small 
schools. There is, first of all, the desire 
of small schools to imitate larger schools. 
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Then there is the anxious search by 
school administrators for some subject or 
subjects that will interest students who 
under former conditions would have left 
school but who, because of lack of em- 
ployment or because of compulsory at- 
Scndiadien laws, must now remain in school. 
Boys and girls who are thus forced to 
remain in school are not interested in tra- 
ditional subjects, and school administrators 
realize that if disastrous disciplinary 
problems are to be avoided, subject mat- 
ter that is concrete and vital must be 
offered. It is their hope that commercial 
subjects will solve the problem. Finally. 
and most important of all, there is the 
growing realization that high school stu- 
dents in small communities have just as 


great a need for business training as do 
students in our large cities. 

Commercial subjects in our city high 
schools are taught largely from the vo- 
cational viewpoint. That is as it should 
. Young people who elect commercial 
courses in our city schools are interested 
primarily in securing jobs as stenograph- 
ers, as bookkeepers, as general clerks, or 
as salespeople. In the small community 
the situation is quite different. There 
will, of course, he full-time selling jobs 
available for a limited number of gradu- 
ates in stores and filling stations, but the 
number of office positions will ‘be quite 
small; hence, commercial subjects in 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Cape Cod 


What is it? Where is it? Why is it? 
I hear some of you saying. Well next to 
the place where you live it’s the finest 
spot on earth. And I am down here in 
the “heel of the boot” (look at your map) 
enjoying life as only a Prof. “on leave” 
knows how to do it just after taking 
over a new home, and just before getting 
his final bill from 
the contractor. 

Every day since 
we moved in the 
place has looked 
like a New Deal 
WPA project at 
its best (or worst) 
with as many as 14 
men and 2 women 
elbowing each oth- 
er around in an 
effort to clean up 
odds and ends— 
mostly odds — be- 
fore reaching the 
inevitable conclu- 
sion that I. am 
completely “clean- 
ed” and no longer able to reduce the 
armv of unemploved. “Time means noth- 
ing on the Cape” said one (work)man 
the other day as a half dozen hovered 
over a job that didn’t need doing. But 
/ find that while my time is valueless 
down here everyone else’s time seems to 
he the most precious thing on earth. 


The New Home—'‘Just before getting 
the final bill.”’ 


Well, anyway, here I am, with fish in 
my dooryard waiting to be caught, a lawn 
pleading with me for water and a cutting, 
60 trees that beckon me to come and do 
some pruning fine niches for flower beds 
that just will not be denied, golf course 
signs pointing in every direction, and— 
but why go on? There is no end of work 
to be done and rec- 
reational facilities 
to be enjoyed, but 
telegrams still 
come through — 
When will your 
JouRNAL contribu- 
tion come? When 
will those clerical 
ability tests be 
ready? Can you 
give us copy for 
the summer school 
bulletin? We need 
your help at a con- 
ference next Mon- 
day—etc., etc., etc. 
No use. Might as 
well go back to 
work. Anyway, it’s quiet here and I can 
rest well at night—or could if folks would 
just leave me alone and not keep me 
plugging at endless jobs until the wee 
small hours. 

After all, even work is a pleasure—on 
the Cape—but there are lot of things 
down here I would rather be doing. 


More Food For Thought 


A recent survey shows these things with 
respect to the distribution of high school 
graduates for the year 1936-37 in one of 
our eastern states: 

1. Of those who are listed as “unac- 
counted for” 33.8% took the business 
course. But only 5.3% of the “unac- 
counted for” group took other vocational 
courses. Do we place our graduates and 
follow them up to see what happens? We 
do not. I might add that the state where 
this study was made probably does more 
follow-up work than does any other. 
Would a study in your own state list a 
larger proportion of business graduates 
as “unaccounted for’? 

2. Of those who entered private busi- 
ness schools 34.6% graduated from a high 
school business course. This is significant. 
Are our high schools failing to prepare 
for occupational life in the business field ? 
\re our boys and girls finding this out? 
You alone can answer these questions. 

“jl Of those who “entered office posi- 
tions,’ ’ 64.6% were business course grad- 
uates. This is a fair showine, but it is a 
little disturbing to find that 35.4% of 


8 


those employed to do office work grad- 
uated from courses which are not in- 
tended as preparation for such ae 

4. Here is another one. Of th ose who 
were found in “trades or industry,” 27.9% 
had graduated from the business course 
while only 11.4% had received “other vo- 
cational” training. 

5. Remembering that of those “unac- 
counted for” 33.8% were business grad- 
uates, ponder this fact: Of those found 
to be “unemployed” 39.9% were business 
graduates. 

6. Of those who “entered store posi- 
tions” 40.7% were business graduates. 
How many of them had received any real 
preparation for store work? I give you 
one guess. Right the first time! 

7. Of those who “entered miscellaneous 
occupations” 32.7% were business grad- 
uates. 

8. Well, here’s one happy statistic (or 
is it?). Of those who were found to be 
“married or deceased” (evidently re- 
garded as comparable states) 58.1% were 
business graduates. Get what comfort you 


can out of that item while you think out 
excuses for the other data presented, 

Lest you console yourself with the 
thought that “those percents may not 
mean much after all,” let me add some 
figures that will rob you of the comfort 
which such a thought might give. 

4,165 graduates have office positions ; 
1,963 have store positions; 2,283 are in 
trades or industry; 1714 went on to pri- 
vate business school; 5,085 were unem- 
ployed; and 5,249 were unaccounted for, 
31.2% of all graduates took the business 
course. 

Of the 10,023 business graduates, 3800 
were unemploy ed or unaccounted { or; 600 
were in private business schools getting 
ready for jobs; 800 were at work in 
stores; 2680 were at work in offices; 640 
were industrially employed; and 140 had 
gone to college. 

I should like to know how muny of 
the 2680 office workers are doing real 
stenographic, typing, or bookkeeping 
work. In other words, how many are 
doing clerical work for which the con- 
ventional business courses do not prepare. 
Wouldn't you? Or do you already know? 
I suspect you do. No end of occupational 
surveys furnish the answer to _ this 
question. 


Transcripts 


Business students can “take dictation,” 
but when they give it back as travscrip- 
tion it is something to behold! A teach- 
er has just analyzed 1548 transcripts 
turned in by students in a score of “good” 
high schools. 580 uncorrected errors in 
typing make one wonder whether or not 
erasing is taught, or even permitted. 82) 
faulty spellings and 118 unpardonable 
blunders in grammar don’t tend to inspire 
confidence in the product of our courses. 

And punctuation! Is it overlooked en- 
tirely? 1611 mistakes. 205  possessives 
wrong. Even 120 periods misused. 

And, believe it or not, 786 sentences 
that make no sense at all. 

Perhaps these data throw some light 
on the previous figures regarding the 
status of business graduates. After read- 
ing the second data it is easier to under- 
stand why only 2680 business graduates 
out of a total of 10,023 are employed in 
office work. 


National Clerical 
Ability Tests 


On May 23, 24 and 25 these tests will 
be given for the first time under the 
auspices of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association and the National Coun- 
cil of Business Education. There will be 
students from 50 schools taking them. 
This is a relatively small number, but 
doubtless all that can be properly taken 
care of at this first regular offering of 
the tests when the administrative details 
are in the process of being worked out 
for permanent use. 

Some applications for the tests were 
received too late. The deadline was set 
for April 1. This gave the Committee 
little enough time to arrange for proper 
administration of a battery of tests of 
this kind. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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A Curriculum Study of 


HE construction of a commercial 

curriculum presents one of the 
most difficult problems of curriculum 
building because the needs of busi- 
ness change more rapidly than do the 
needs of any other field. Today the 
needs of business are so varied that 
the commercial curriculum must 
contain more than the mere tradi- 
tioial shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. If business education 
is ‘0 continue to hold its place in 
the secondary curriculum _ there 
must be continuous additions and 
re\ isions. 

\s the title states, this article 
presents the results of a curriculum 
study made of the commercial di- 
vision of secondary education. This 
study is based on a questionnaire 
which was sent to Directors of Com- 
mercial Education in fifty cities, re- 
plies being received from the follow- 
ing thirty-seven : 


LIST OF CITIES 
REPLYING TO QUESTIONN 


Albany, N. Y. Los Angeles. Calif. 
Atianta, Ga. Louisville, Ky. 
Baltimore, Md. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Boston, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


VATRE 


Chattanooga, Tenn. New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Tl. Omaha, Nebr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio Pontiac, Mich. 


Denver, Colo. Providence, R. I. 

Des Moines, Iowa Salt Lake City, Utah 

Elizabeth, N. J. Seattle, Wash. 

Elmira, N. Y. Sioux City, lowa 

Flint, Mich. Springfield, Mass. 

Houston, Tex. St. Paul, Minn. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Toledo, Ohio 

Jersey City, N. J. Tulsa, Okla. 

Kansas City, Mo. Washington, D. C. 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


The list of cities selected range in 
population from 20,000 to 7,000,- 
000 and were selected to procure in- 
formation from representative cities 
rather than all cities. 

In order for the reader to be able 
better to understand and interpret 
Table I, two definitions will be 
stated. The term curriculum is used 
to mean the arrangement of courses 
or subjects taken by a pupil during 
progress through a secondary school. 
The term secondary school is used in 
its full limits, including the lower 
unit, or junior high school, the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades; 
the middle unit, the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years, generally spoken 
of as senior high school; and the up- 
per unit, the thirteenth, and four- 
teenth grades, more commonly 
known as junior college. 
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Business Subjects Most Frequently 
Offered 


Table I summarizes the question- 
naire data, giving the subjects of- 
fered, the number of cities offering 
each subject, and the grade and 
semester each is offered in the sec- 
ondary school. 

A study of this table reveals that 
junior business training is the pre- 
dominant subject of the junior high 


school; however, its greatest fre- 
quency does not appear until the 
ninth grade, which tends to show that 
even an introduction to business is 
not made in the early years of the 
secondary school. The junior high 
school should be a place where the 
pupil is helped to select a specialty, 
not to train for one. 

As one of the aims in senior high 
school is to provide vocational train- 
ing, it would naturally be expected 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
SURVEY OF BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Authorized by: J. L. Holtsclaw, ; 
Director of Instruction, 


I. Check under grade and semester, 


Supervising Principal. Commercial Education, and Manley E. Irwin, 
Public Schools, 


Detreit, Michigan 


subjects which are given in your curriculum, adding others not 


listed. 

(Postgrad- 

uate or 

Jr. Col.) 

7b 7a 8b 8a 9b 9a 10b 10a lla 12b 12a yr.1 yr.2 
Bookkeeping ..........-. 
Business English........ 


Business Organization... 
Cemmercial Arithmetic. . 
Commercial Art ........ 
Commercial Geography. 

Commercial History..... 
Commercial Law........ 
Consumer Education..... 
Tr. Business Training. . 

Retail Selling 
Salesmanship . 
Secretarial Practice. 
Spelling ..... 
Shorthand 
Stenotypy 
Type—Vocational 
Typewriting—Non-Voc. 


List below other or 


II. Circle requirements for graduation 
Shorthand—rate of dictation 
80 100 120 


90 110 140 
Transcription—rate 
25 


35 45 

30 40 50 
Typewriting speed 

40 50 60 

55 70 


45 
Limit errors—15 
5 9 
; 6 8 10 


III. Check those agencies of guidance em- 
ployed in your commercial department. 
Special guidance counselor 
advisor . 
Teacher 

IV. Do you have provisions for actual business 
contacts through cooperative courses or 
otherwise? Yes...... 


10 or 5 min. 
7 


V. Extracurricular—Check each type of ac- 
tivity in which commercial students, as a 
department, engage. 


VI. What sequences do you offer? 


VII. Do you or ability group. 
ing? Yes. 

VIII. Do you have a printed course of study 
available? Yes...... NG. 
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that a study of this type would re- 
veal shorthand, bookkeeping, and 
typewriting as the most commonly 
offered subjects. The tabulated re- 
sults show this to be true. Bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand are offered in 
some grade of senior high in all of 
the thirty-seven cities. This course 
is offered most frequently in the 
eleventh grade. Secretarial practice 
is offered in thirty-three cities, with 


combined, Business organization is 
offered in sixteen cities but this is 
another subject that occurs most fre- 
quently in the twelfth grade. The 
remainder of the senior high school 
subjects are offered in less than forty 
per cent of the cities. The smallest 
offering is Stenotypy which is offered 
in only one city. A further study of 
the table will disclose the exact rat- 
ing of each subject. 


TABLE I 
TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
OFFERING VARIOUS SECONDARY SCHOOL BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
IN A STUDY OF 37 CITIES 


SUBJECTS © 
Advertising 
Bookkeeping 
Banking 
Accounting 
Business English 
Business Organization... 
Business Principles...... 
Commercial Arithmetic. ; 
Commercial / 
Commercial 
Commercial History 
Commercial Law 
Consumer Education.... 
Economics 
Filing 
Junior Business Training. 
Machines 
Marketing Frn. 
Materials of Trade 
Merchandising 
Penmanship 
Retail Selling 
Salesmanship 
Sales Demonstration 
Sales Psychology 
Speech 
Secretarial 
Spelling 
Shorthand 
Stenotypy 
Textiles 
Type—Non-Vocational .. 
T'ype—Vocational 


12B 12A JCl1 


Sue 


eto 
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all schools offering it in one or both 
semesters of the twelfth grade. 
Other subjects which are not so 
typically vocational are offered as 
follows: Commercial law in_ thirty- 
three cities scattered from 10A_ to 
12A; commercial geography and eco- 
nomics in thirty cities; salesmanship 
in twenty-nine, with offerings  scat- 
tered over the entire three vears of 
the senior high school. Machines is 
offered in twenty-four cities and has 
its stronghold in-the twelfth grade 
with nineteen cities offering it in 123 
and twenty-one in 12A. Non-voca- 
tional typewriting is given in twenty- 
two cities with fourteen offering it in 
the tenth grade. Accounting and ad- 
vertising have the same rating, being 
offered in twenty of the thirty-seven 
cities. Business English is next with 
nineteen, retail selling is also offered 
in nineteen cities but it is offered in 
both the eleventh and twelfth grades. 
Filing is also divided between the 
two grades and is offered in eighteen 
cities. Commercial arithmetic is of- 
fered in seventeen cities, and is 
found to be most common in_ the 
tenth grade, more schools offering it 
here than in the other two grades 
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The table reveals what previous 
surveys have shown, that the cur- 
riculum in the junior college has not 
been well worked out. The usual 
curriculum is not based on a survey 
of opportunities, but is merely a hap- 
hazard array of subjects adopted 
from the senior high school, offering 
the same material and presenting it 
in the same manner. In the thirty- 
seven cities returning the question- 
naire only seven offer any form of 
junior college work. The skill sub- 
jects, bookkeeping or accounting. 
secretarial practice, shorthand and 
vocational typewriting are the most 
common offerings of the schools, al- 
though there seems to be a sprinkling 
of most of the subjects offered in the 
senior high school. 


Wide Variation in Graduation 
Standards and other Practices 


In addition to the information that 
is given in Table I the other questions 
listed in the questionnaire and the re- 
ar were as follows: 

What is the requirement for gradua- 


Pos in shorthand (rate of dictation and 
transcription) and in tvpewriting (speed 


and errors) in your city? The median 
rate of dictation among the thirty-two 
cities which reported this point is 109 
words per minute. The requirements 
range from 80 to 120 words per minute, 
This appears to be quite a wide variation 
since practically all the schools offer four 
semesters of shorthand. Only twenty-six 
cities reported a transcription rate, the 
median being 35 words per minute ‘This 
also shows wide variation as the require- 
ments range from 15 to 45 words per 
minute. 

Of the thirty-two cities report ng. the 
speed in typewriting the range is from 
35 to 60 words per minute with a median 
of 45. Eight cities require the passing of 
a fifteen-minute test with 5 as the median 
number of errors, although the y-riation 
is from 3 to 7 errors. In twelve cities 
the requirement is a ten-minute te-t with 
7 errors being the median and a raoge of 
from 5 to 10 errors. Only two citi: s have 
as the requirement a five-minute test, 
one school allowing 5 errors and th other 
10. Fourteen cities did not repo t any 
requirements as to length of te. and 
number of errors allowed. The :nedian 
number of semesters of typewriti of- 
tered is four. 

2. hat agencies of guidance are em- 
ployed m= the commercial depart 
Of the thirty-seven cities, only sev -nteen 
or 45.9 percent have special guidance 
counselors. In 37.8 percent of the ‘hirty- 
seven cities, the principals add_ tc their 
other duties by acting in the capacity of 
guidance counselors. ‘Homeroom advisors 
rank the highest in guidance, with 81.1 
percent of them doing that work. In 45.9 
percent of the cities classroom teachers 
do the guiding. This is the same percent 
as in the case of the regular counselors. 
Department heads act as counselors in 
13.5 percent of the cities and directors of 
commercial education in 5.4 percent. Two 
cities did not report, and sixteen had 
variations of the above. 

3. What provision is made for actual 
business contacts through cooperative 
courses or otherwise’ Eighteen cities or 
48.7 percent make provision for this im- 
portant tie-up. Preparation for business 
seems inadequate and meaningless as an 
objective of commercial education with- 
out a definite tie-up with business. In 
general, schools are trying to train pupils 
for a. life work, apart from the field 
where the pupil is to work. 

4. What types of extra-curricular ac- 
tivity are carried on in your city’ The 
question naire reveals that twenty-four of 
the cities offer extra-curricular activity in 
the form of commercial clubs. Participa- 
tion in school assemblies is provided by 
twenty-one cities, while department ex- 
hibits offer activity in twenty cities. De- 
partment publications rank next with 
seventeen cities making this provision, 
while shorthand clubs are provided in 
sixteen cities. Transcription clubs, school 
publications, contests, and other means of 
activity are listed. 

. What sequences of commercial work 
are in your city? A sequence is 
a division of a curriculum. In the begin- 
ning of commercial curriculum organiza- 
tion the outstanding sequences were short- 
hand and bookkeeping, and this study still 
finds them in first place, being offered in 
twenty-nine cities. When the curriculum 
began to expand more sequences were 
added, and the study shows that nineteen 
cities now have a retail selling sequence 
or are in the process of making one; fif- 
teen schools have a general clerical se- 
quence, with one in the process of mak- 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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Whither Consumer Education? 


by Henry |. Chaim 


HAT Consumer [ducation is a 

subject now well established in 
the secondary school curriculum is 
indisputable. That the modern con- 
sumer should be educated if he 
wishes to survive is beyond denial. 
‘The subject matter of the Consumer 
| Jucation course as now presented, 
remains shrouded in mystery, how- 
eer, notwithstanding the fact that 
tie subject has been taught for some 
years by teachers who feel that they 
are of considerable prestige. 

Consumer Education has been de- 

ined in a large number of ways by 
« great number of educational spe- 
cialists. Yet no one knows just what 
is office in education should be, nor 
is there conceded to it the right to 
independent existence in the school 
program of studies. The entire sub- 
ect from an educational point of 
iew seems like a desert mirage—a 
wautiful but hazy picture of some- 
thing somewhere atar. However. 
three interesting factors regarding 
Consumer Education self-evi- 
dent, namely : 

1. The term Consumer Education 
has furnished an opportunity for cer- 
tain individuals to put on the already 
overcrowded curriculum a new sub- 
ject that may be chosen as an elec- 
tive, the alleged result being a broad- 
ening of the curriculum. 

2. The subject offers college pro- 
fessors and others engaged in educa- 
tional research a new field of ex- 
ploration, and the mass of pedagogues 
join the sheep-like flocks, in fear, if 
they stay aloof, of being called old- 
fashioned, old fogies, and, most 
dastardly term of all, reactionaries. 

3. The course gives the textbooks 
publishers an opportunity to bring to 
the market some more books which 
will be sold to school districts via the 
subservient teacher route. 

This article does not attempt to 
argue the question of the feasibility 
of the presence in the school of the 
subject Consumer Education, — It 
merely seeks to give expression to 
some casual ponderings upon the 
matter, 

Obviously the modern consumer 
must in sheer self-protection be made 
intelligent. This attained intelligence 
should be in the form of a direct at- 
titude toward such factors as his ap- 
parel, his shelter, his purchases, his 
occupational employment, and_ his 
general procedure in maintaining a 
normal standard of living. 

Scope 

The teaching of Consumer Educa- 

tion, however, should be much more 
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Vice-Principal, High School of Commerce 
San Francisco, California 


Let Consumer Education teach the 
pupils how to buy wisely, how to 
meet their economic, social, and 
spiritual needs, so that from a 
successful study of the subjeci 
they will be trained and developed 
to cope constructively with the 
problems of life so soon to con- 
front them, 


comprehensive than this. It should 
include the study of personal social 
relationships, and not merely be con- 
cerned with the matter of the pur- 
chasing of commodities. The goal 
sought in the teaching of Consumer 
:ducation may be defined as the suc- 
cessful presentation of such material 
as directly or indirectly relates to the 
consumer's existence as an individ- 
ual. At present the instructor of 
Consumer Education talks enthusi- 
astically and a bit loquaciously of 
consumer needs as expressed in the 
form of food, clothing, shelter, and 
transportation. He feels then that 
he has successfully performed his 
duty in developing the pupil into a 
consumer-elect. 

For the purpose of argument, 
grant the continued existence of Con- 
sumer Education. It is extensively 
manned and under full steam in the 


Build Buyer Confidence 


secondary schools throughout the 
United States; it will probably re- 
main there until the pendulum swings 
contrariwise. (Speed the day!) If 
it is to be taught as a subject of 
major importance, the phases of its 
content, purposes, and ultimate ob- 
jectives should be thoroughly under- 
stood by those attempting to present 
it. Questions arising are: Should 
there be presented a negative form 
of Consumer Education, which 
would comprise the study of what 
the consumer cannot afford to buy 
and should not buy? Or should a 
positive Consumer [Education course 


be presented, running the entire 
gamut of the social, economic, and 
business interests of the individual 
as they concern his “spending” life; 
“spending” including disbursement 
through many more than monetary 
media? This shall be the matter un- 
der consideration in the following 
paragraphs. 

Business is Mostly Honest 
An accepted business maxim is 

that most business men are honest. 
Most business men are attempting to 
the best of their ability to give to 
their customers the best possible 
merchandise as compensation for the 
money received. Some merchants 
may not be honest because they are 
intrinsically so, but because they re- 
alize that the success of their busi- 
ness organization depends, not so 
much on the initial sale of goods, as 
upon the premise that every sale 
should accomplish three results: 

1. It should sell the goods. 

2. It should lay the foundation for 
following sales) which obviously 
means the retention of the customer’s 
good will and consequent business 
relations with him. 

3. It should bring to the merchant 
new customers as a result of the 
initial sale. 

Customers may be deceived by 
misrepresentation one, two, or even 
three times; but in the course of 
events such misrepresentation — will 
make itself known, and the customer 
will go elsewhere for his purchases. 
This conctusion leads to the follow- 
ing statement. The fact that a firm 
has been in business for a consider- 
able number of years is probably suf- 
ficient reason to believe that that 
firm treats its customers fairly, that 
it carries a superior grade of mer- 
chandise, and that the products are 
commensurate in value with the price 
charged. 

Most courses in Consumer Educa- 
tion as it is now taught merely take 
products of manufacture, analyze 
them, and subsequently report on 
their elements of content, durability, 
and usability. These reports are giv- 
en in broadcast style to the pupils 
of the class. 

Public Agencies 

That there are some goods that 
are contrary to representation is ad- 
mittable. That there are other prod- 
ucts that are actually injurious is 
also a lamentable but a well-known 
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fact. However, the United States of- 
fers to the consumer population 
many federal agencies to deal with 
this type of manufacturer dishonesty. 
Such legal restrictions as are pres- 
ent in the Pure Foods and Drug 
Acts, and such efficacious work as 
is being done by the Bureau of 
Standards, the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, and other state and 
national protective bodies offers the 
consumer much more of a safeguard 
than is generally believed. 

These agencies are also being 
rapidly increased both in scope and 
authority to act generally as a stable 
protection to the ultimate consumer. 

In addition to the above mentioned 
protection, there are several public 
and semi-public agencies that guard 
the consumers against illegal and dis- 


honest practices of manufacturers. 


and producers. 

The great difficulty with the pri- 
vate protective agency is that its 
sources of information are at times 
unknown, The number of cases upon 
which the information is based is 
limited in quantity, and, too, in 
many cases certain economic and 
business influences determine the at- 
titude toward certain products, which 
are unwittingly but erroneously 
guaranteed. 

However, the purpose of this arti- 
cle is not to criticize the existing 
methods, whether private or public, 
that have been initiated for the pro- 
tection of the consumers. It may be 
said that the results of these agencies 
are usually nil, they being apparently 
solely interested in telling the con- 
sumers what not to buy and what is 
wrong with the products. 

It is unquestioned that the agencies 
who do this research work are sin- 
cere in their efforts. It is also not to 
be questioned that a presentation of 
highly adverse criticism makes a very 
lasting mental impression upon the 
public. However, it is to be feared 
that these analyses and demonstra- 
tions will place all too firmly in the 
public’s minds the thought that all 
business is bad, that all advertising 
is—to speak mildly—fallacious, and 
that all manufactured products are 
injurious. Thus there will be erected 
between the buyer and the seller a 
barrier built upon a foundation of 
suspicion and fear. Instead of that 
there should be erected a bridge of 
trust to join the consumer and manu- 
facturer in mutual confidence and 
respect. 

Business has come a long way in 
the formation and maintenance of a 
fair and intelligent relationship with 
the buyer. Negative Consumer Edu- 
cation will do much to destroy what 
has been painstakingly accomplished 
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in the above development. The con- 
troversy raises the much debated 
question of what is evolution and 
what is devolution. 

If this course of negative Con- 
sumer Education is deemed neces- 
sary in the field of commercial edu- 
cation, it is a grave error to present 
it to the adolescent, thrill-hungry 
pupils of secondary school age, who 
are only too avid to tear down the 
bricks upon which any structure has 
been reared. It should rather be in- 
troduced late in a university course 
of business education. 


A Positive Approach 


There is, however, another phase 
of Consumer Education that can be 
taught with value to high school 
pupils. This course would deal with 
the satisfaction of the needs of the 
ultimate consumer. Intelligent buy- 
ing from this point of view is posi- 
tive in its approach, Study in this 
field would make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the fund of learning that the 
pupil takes with him as a cumulative 
result of his education in business 
and commerce. 

In order to explain positive Con- 
sumer Education it is first necessary 
to discover what are the major prob- 
lems of modern human endeavor. 
The demands of human beings may 
be included within three general 


groups: health, economic security, 


and social recognition. The term 
health signifies physical sanity, men- 
tal sanity, and normal sensuous re- 
actions. With these divisions in 
mind, does it not appear construc- 
tive that a course in Consumer Edu- 
cation should teach what individuals 
should buy or use in order to bring 
about better health conditions rather 
than bring to the attention of the 
pupils what they should not buy 
through a course content which the 
average pupils will never use and 
which will fill their minds with 
thoughts which probably will not in 
themselves produce good mental hy- 
giene? The use of various positive 
health conditioning materials should 
be stressed; in that way the pupil 
will be taught and in some measure 
become qualified to judge what is 
good, rather than what is not good 
for him to use. 

The second factor in human life 
is economic security. All are strug- 
gling for economic security, that is, 
all are trying to make the best pos- 
sible living for themselves and their 
families. All are interested there- 
fore in the matters of real property. 
insurance, investments, and general 
financial protection. Would it not be 
wise to teach the pupils what to look 
for in a good investment; what to 


look for in a home; and what to look 
for in various forms of insurance; 
so that they will be able intelligently 
to avail themselves of such invest- 
ments as are offered to them? Con- 
sumer Education if properly pre- 
sented will teach the pupil when he 
reaches adult life to avoid many of 
the pitfalls of unfair investment 
practices. 

Social recognition obviously is so- 
ciety’s favorable judgment of the in- 
dividual. In this connection there 
could be taught to the pupils types 
of clothing they should wear, furni- 
ture for their homes, the homes 
themselves, and community contacts 
made as adults of established resi- 
dence. Consumer Education here of- 
fers a wide field of service 1 the 
future citizens of the country. 

Products of varying degree and 
amount could be diagnosed in the 
matter of their contributions of serv- 
ice and happiness to the indiy idual 
and to the family unit. A greai aim 
of all human life being happiness, it 
must be realized that in order to get 
happiness one cannot be too material- 
istic in one’s outlook. Hence, if a 
certain color, style, or shape of prod- 
uct brings the individual happiness, 
that product is probably of greater 
value to him than its direct value 
through wearability or adaptability. 
The fact that thousands of automo- 
biles are sold because of their color 
rather than because of the efficiency 
of the motor proves this. A man will 
pay fifty dollars more for white-side 
tires for his automobile purely be- 
cause he feels he is getting some- 
thing that is a bit superior in looks 
to the general type of tire. An in- 
dividual who spends one dollar fifty 
cents to see a first-run motion pic- 
ture in an aristocratic theatre and 
possibly in a loge seat, when a month 
later he can see the same picture in 
a less ornate theatre for twenty-five 
cents, should not be denied the privi- 
lege of thus securing temporary 
happiness. 

Goals 


Therefore, Consumer Education is 
of many facets. It involves the sat- 
isfaction of human wants with the 
least amount of human appreciation. 

Teachers should never fail to 
stress the importance of real happi- 
ness in life. All have seen the un- 
fortunate results of placing economic 
prosperity before spiritual happiness, 
resulting in the physical and spiritual 
deterioration of the individual mak- 
ing such choice. 

Consumer Education should not, 
either as a by-product of the course 
or as a desired goal, seek to destroy 
confidence between the buyer and the 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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First-Year Accounting in Twelve 
Southern Colleges 


T Alabama College the question 
has often arisen as to how the 
work in accounting compared, in 
content and length, with that offered 
at the other woman’s colleges, and, 
in turn, how the work of the wom- 
an’s colleges compared with that of 
the coeducational institutions of the 
sane section. To answer this ques- 
tion, the investigation described here- 
in was made. 
Since only one year’s work is of- 
fered at Alabama College, the scupe 
of this inquiry is the 36 weeks’ 
course as conducted in colleges which 
may be considered representative of 
pr: actices in their respective sections. 
Accordingly, the sample was taken by 
sending a questionnaire to each instt- 
tuiion named below: 
Alabama College 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
College, Alabama 
niversity of Alabama 
Florida State College for Women 
Georgia State College for Women 
University of Georgia 
Mississippi State College for Women 
Woman’s College of North Carolina 
Winthrop College, South Carolina 


Texas State College for Women 
Mary Baldwin College, Virginia 


The information particularly de- 
sired was (1) textbook used, (2) 
manner of teaching, (3) manner of 
testing, (4) hour requirements, and 
(5) year offered. Inasmuch as these 
details could not be .secured from 
published sources, the questionnaire 


*shown on this page was prepared for 


this purpose. 
The results obtained are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 


Text 
Table I shows the distribution of the 
texts used by the schools reporting. 


TABLE I 
Text Used 
Number of 
Author Schools Using 


Practice Sets 


All the reporting schools used practice 
sets, or problems which would answer the 
same purpose. 

Eleven of the institutions in this  in- 
vestigation completed single proprietor- 
ship sets; ten, partnership; seven, corpo- 
ration sets; and one gave no indication 
of the type of problem used. The ques- 
tion in regard to work completed was 
framed to determine, as far as possible, 
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the accomplishment of 36 weeks. How- 
ever, it was realized at the time that this 
would be rather difficult to measure, due 
to the difference in laboratory materials, 
length of particular problems, and other 
details. 

The practice sets are graded by 75 per- 
cent of the teachers. One respondent 
grades the sets but final rating of the stu- 
dent is made up from other data. Another 
grades for neatness, the proper way of 
correcting errors, promptness in keeping 


respect than in any other phase of the 
study. Five schools, or a small majority of 
40 percent, require three lecture hours per 
week; three require only two lecture 
hours; and two, five. No school requires 
over three laboratory hours a week; a 
very small majority, 33.3 percent, require 
only two, and two schools require none at 
all. Two schools combine lecture and lab- 
oratory. One response stated that no cer- 
tain routine is followed, but that presenta- 
tion of principles is followed by practical 
work in double periods. One of these re- 
quires six hours combined lecture and 
laboratory; the other, only three. How- 
ever, 80 percent of the colleges separate 
lecture and laboratory, in theory, at least. 


ACCOUNTING QUESTIONNAIRE 


What text is used? 
Do you use practice sets? 
How many are completed in 36 weeks ? 

(1) Single Proprietorship ............... 


. Do you grade practice sets? 
5. What type of test do you use? 


(2) Wholly practical 
(3) Wholly essay .... 
(4) Combination: Objective a 


to theory, 


(5) Other combination 
6. How many hours lecture per week? ......... 


9. Do you offer a special course in secretarial accounting for majors? 


up with assignments, and ability to follow 
instructions. Reference to the question- 
naire will show that it was at fault in that 
it did not ask for definite information on 
this point, Of the remaining three, one 
“partially” grades them, two do not grade 
them at all, But one of these states that 
errors must be corrected. Actual returns 
are shown in Table IT. 


TABLE II 
Grading of Practice Sets 
Practice Sets not Graded............-.--... 2 


Manner of Testing 

The objective-practical test is most com- 
mon, 58.3 percent using this type. Second 
in favor is the objective-essay- -practical, 
and least popular is the entirely practical 
test. Table III gives actual figures on this 
question. 


TABLE 


In which year do you offer the beginners’ course? Freshman...... Sophomore...... 
) I 


What is the length of the course required for Commerce or secretarial major? 
State required hours if not named above........ 


(Use of problem with actual figures) 


Practical to prove 
(State combination used) 


TABLE IV 
Hour Requirements 


School distribution of lecture and 
laboratory hours 


Hours -— A 
Combination 


per week Le ecture L aboratory 
6 0 0 1 
0 0 
3 5 3 1 
2 3 4 0 
1 0 1 0 
0 0 2 0 


Note: This table should be read as follows: 
6 hours per week lecture and laboratory are re- 
quired by no schools; 6 hours lecture and labora- 
tory combined are required hy one, etc. 


Table V shows that six schools, or 50 
percent of the group, require six semester 
hours of accounting for the commerce 
major; two require only three; two, nine; 
and one, twelve. While more work of this 
nature is offered in a number of cases, 
both among the women’s colleges and the 
coeducational institutions, it is not gen- 
erally required of any except those who 
are specializing in accounting. In one case 
requiring three hours credit, only eighteen 
weeks are devoted to the course. 


Test Type 
Objective-Essay-Practical ...........-00. 4 redit Hour Requirements 
Credit Hours Number of 
By referring to Table IV, it will be 


their distribution between lecture and lab- 
oratory. There was less similarity in this 
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Year Offered 


The beginners’ course is offered in the 
sophomore year by five schools, in the 
freshman by four, in the freshman and 
sophomore, by one; and in the junior by 
two. The majority of the schools seem to 
be agreed on offering this course before 
the junior year. Table VI gives detail. 


TABLE VI 
Year Beginners’ Course Offered 


Number of 


Tables VII to Table XII, inclusive, to 
which reference should be made for fur- 
ther comparison. 


TABLE VII 
Lecture Hours Required per Week 


Class Schools 
Freshman and Sophomore ............ 1 


A special course in secretarial account- 
ing is offered in only one college in the 
entire group. 


Comparisens 


The results as to Alabama Coilege 
would be of no general interest; hence, 
they are not included in this discussion. 

With regard to the offerings of the 
woman's colleges and those of the co- 
educational institutions, results seem to 
show that the woman’s colleges differ as 
much among themselves as they do from 
the coeducational group. There are no 
striking differences between the two when 
you consider the number of each con- 
tacted, but the most noticeable is probably 
that in lecture hours required. The co- 
educational colleges require either two or 
five hours a week while the woman's col- 
leges seem to be just about agreed on 
three. In laboratory hours both offer from 
none to three. There is more agreement 
among the woman’s colleges as to the type 
of test used, all of them using either ob- 
jective-practical or objective-essay-practi- 
cal. The coeducational schools use all 
three kinds. Differences in textbooks are 
more striking among the woman's colleges. 
However, the majority use books on the 
cane level as those of the coeducational 
group. Both types of schools lean toward 
either freshman or sophomore year for 
offering the first course. Only two of the 
woman's colleges offer it in the junior 
year. Again, credit hours required differ 
more materially among the woman’s col- 
leges, running from three to twelve. The 
majority, however, 1equire six, while the 
coeduc ational schools require either six or 
nine. These data are shown in detail i 


A CURRICULUM 


Type of Combi- 
School 5 3 2 nation 
Coeducational 1 0 2 0 
Woman’s Colleges 1 5 1 2 
TABLE VIII 
Laboratory Hours Required per Week 
Type ct Combi- 

School 3 2 1 0 nation 
Coeducational 1 1 0 1 0 
Woman's Colleges 2 3 1 1 2 

TABLE IX 
Test Type 
Objective- 
ve of Objective- Essay- 

chool Practical Practical _Practical 
Coeducational 1 1 1 
Woman's Colleges 6 3 0 

TABLE X 
Text 
McKin- 20th 
Type of sey- Fin- Cen- Kes- EI- 
School Noble ney tury ter well Orig. 
Coedu- 
cational 1 1 0 0 0 1 
Woman's 
Colleges 4 1 2 1 1 0 
TABLE XI 
Year Beginners’ Course Offered 
Fresh- 
man 
and No 
Type of Fresh- Sopho- Sopho- — Ju- State- 
School man more more nior ment 
( ‘oedu- 
cational 1 0 2 0 0 
Woman’s 
Colleges 2 1 3 4] 1 
TABLE XII 
Credit Hours Required 
No 
Type of S:ate- 
School 3 6 9 i? ment 
Ccedu- 
cational 0 2 1 0 0 
Woman's 
Colleges z 4 1 1 1 


(Continned from page 10) 


ing. Each of the following sequences 
were mentioned at least once: general, 
typing, social business, machines, office 
practice, salesmanship, advertising and 
college commercial. Three schools made 
no report. 

6. Do you have homogeneous or ability 
grouping? The results of the question- 
naire show that sixteen, or 43.2 percent 
of the cities in this study, agree with the 
theory that ability grouping for purposes 
of instruction really accomplishes the pur- 
pose for which it was introduced, and, 
therefore, it causes the school to be bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of the pupils. 
Eighteen cities, or 48.6 percent, have no 
grouping and three cities did not report 
on this point. 
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Conclusions 
After a study of the information 
gleaned from the questionnaire, the 
following conclusions were drawn: 


1. Bookkeeping, shorthand, and_ type- 
writing are still the main subjects of the 
commercial curriculum, and they are be- 
ing gradually moved up in the secondary 
school. The subject of shorthand gives 
definite proof of this fact, as previous 
studies have shown shorthand predomi- 
nant in the tenth grade while in this study 
it is strongest in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. 

2. There is need of more offerings of 
spelling. The lack of such seems to be 
a weakness since the results of a number 
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of surveys show that spelling is consid- 
ered one of the weak points of stenog- 
raphers. 

3. Commercial arithmetic, with special 
training in the fundamental processes, is 
still prevalent even though machines are 
being taught to a greater extent. 

4. The low percent of schools offering 
business English reveals a weak spot in 
the commercial curriculum since English 
has been shown to be one of the im- 
portant subjects, 

5. A study of the junior high school 
division brings the conclusion that the 
general trend is definitely to delay yoca- 
tional education as long as possible. 

6. Junior college has in the voca' tons 
a foundation on which to build, an op- 
portunity to make them more ex ert, 
thereby enriching the junior coliege cur- 
riculum. 

7. The beginning of non-vocational -ub- 
jects and the development of person lity 
in pupils, rather than the mere deve op- 
ment of skill, are quite clearly pictired 
in the numerous offerings which are not 
skill subjects. 

8. There is a need for a more unif rm 
standard of graduation in both short}: ind 
and typewriting. 

9. Commercial education can never lope 
to be a success unless a better system of 
guidance is established in order to pre- 


vent the loss of time and money row 
being expended without gaining resulis. 
10. Courses in guidance would be bene- 


ficial for prospective commercial teach- 
ers, since this is found to be an important 
of teachers. 

There must be closer coordination 
wae een business and school. In no other 
vocational field are students tra‘ned wit!- 
out the aid of a practical laboratory to 
try-out what they have learned. 

‘12. Preparation for the supervision of 
extra-curricular activities should be made 
by prospective commercial teachers. 

13. A further development of sequences, 
particularly the retail selling and general 
clerical, is needed rather than so much 
emphasis on the traditional stenographic 
and bookkeeping sequences where the ticld 
is already crowded. 

14. Even though the conclusion be that 
ability grouping is desirable it is not al- 
ways practical. In many schools there 
are not enough pupils in any given grade 
or subject to make it possible to have the 
division. 


WHITHER CONSUMER 


EDUCATION? 

(Continued from page 12) 
seller, it should not train the con- 
sumer to look askance on advertising 
as presented through the media ot 
radio and magazines; it should not 
lead him to look upon salesmen as 
veritable bandits who are endeavor- 
ing to seize something from him 
without giving him adequate comi- 
pensation. 

Rather let the subject teach the 
pupils how to buy wisely, how to 
meet their economic, social, and 
spirtual needs, so that from a suc- 
cessful study of the subject they will 
be trained and developed to cope con- 
structively with the problems of life 
so soon to confront them. 

Let it, finally, build self-confidence 
within the pupils ; let it not tear down 
all confidence in their fellowmen. 
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Office Practice Classes’ 


FFICE practice classes must, 

necessarily, be adjusted to lo- 
cal conditions. Some of the problems 
of one school are met by other 
schools according to the degree of 
similarity of the local conditions. 

\Ir. Foster \W. Loso, co-author of 
Fi udame ntals of Office Practice, 
steies in the March, 1937, issue of 
th Balance Sheet, that the amount 
of practice work in a course depends 
on four variables, the length of the 
coirse, type of practical work re- 
qvired, the length of the period, and 
th: previous training of student. 

Phe following procedure is given 
merely in anticipation that some of 
the problems confronted duplicate 
those in other schools due to the 
sinilarity of the above variables and 
0: the equipment available. 

Motivation 

The first assignment in the course 
is a letter of application to be writ- 
ten as carefully as possible with no 
typewriting or English errors. No 
erasures are allowed on the letter be- 
cause if the student cannot write a 
mechanically perfect letter he 1s not 
ready for an office position. Real 
qualifications and references must be 
put in the letter. The average h‘gh 
school student has very few qualifi- 
cations for a position. The student 
then rewrites the letter leaving a 
blank space for filling in types of of- 

* This article appeared in the California Busi- 
ness Education Bulletin and is here reprinted by 
permission of that magazine. The illustrat‘ons 


were furnished by the visual education section 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. 
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fice skills developed in the office 
practice class. During the semester 
the various test scores of the student 
on all machines are put on separate 
pieces of paper. These scores are 
subject to revision at any time that 
the student is able to improve his 
score. 
References 

The scores on the various tests as 

shown above at the end of the semes- 


ter are entered on the student’s let- 
ter Gf application. 


Above: Office Practice Room 
Below: Machine Bookkeeping Class 


A separate card is used to record 
the scores and is used as a permanent 
file giving the student’s name and 
class. The actual scores on tests for 
the following are recorded: 


A. Burroughs Bookkeeping. 
B. Sundstrand Adding. 

C. Monroe Calculator. 

D. Victor Adding. 

E. Mimeograph. 
Burroughs Calculator. 
G. Gelatin Duplicator. 

H. Burroughs Duplex. 

I. Filing. 

K. Typewriting. 

i. Dictation and Transcription. 


Assignment of Stenographers 
allowed the privilege 
of having secretaries assigned to do 


Teachers are 


their letter writing. These letters are 
all written with carbon copies. The 
carbon copies are filed in the stud- 
ent’s folder. All letters going outside 
must be read and checked by the of- 
fice practice teacher, in addition to 
the usual checking by the dictator. 
The secretary must obtain the ini- 
tialing of the carbon copy before the 
carbon may be filed in the individual 
folder, The main difficulty is in al- 
lowing one student to take too much 
dictation from one teacher. 
Use of Scientific Method 

The scientific method is used as 
much as possible in solving problems 
with machines. In many cases pupils 
will encounter different models of 
machines when they enter business. ’ 
{n order to make the students adapt- 
able, they are encouraged to work 
out their own problems as much as 
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possible. This method was first 
thoroughly explained and then the 
student was helped to solve the prob- 
lem using the method. Simple types 
of problems that made excellent ma- 
terial for scientific analysis are: 


Mr. George Toolan of the Los An- 
geles Board of Education, Personnel 
Division, has prepared a personal in- 
terview blank that is used in the 
standardizing of oral interviews in 
the examinations given by the Per- 


The Finance Office 


1. Changing the ink pad on the 
Mimeograph. 

2. Changing the adding machine 
paper tape. 

3. Loading the stapling machine. 

The time spent is worth while be- 
cause it makes the student more 
adaptable. 


Banking 

The office practice class may also 
handle the school’s banking business. 
In this way the students get actual 
practice in both the depositor and 
banker relationships. Checks are 
made out on different styles of check 
protectors. The Burroughs Duplex 
Machine is used to make out tellers’ 
batch sheets, as in a bank, which 
helps the students to become accus- 
tomed to the proper method of han- 
dling slips of paper. 


Interviews 


Graduating students of the office 
practice class are trained for inter- 
views. It proved desirable to give 
the students an idea of exactly how 
they are graded on oral interviews. 


sonnel Department. The blank is di- 
vided into three main divisions: Per- 
sonal appearance, speech, and tem- 
perament. The blanks are being pub- 
lished at the present time. Included 
with the sheets is a glossary of terms. 

The main purpose of the sheet is 
to enable all interviewers to grade the 
applicant on the same qualities and to 
standardize terms. A high degree of 
correlation has been found between 
interviews when the forms are used 
by trained interviewers. 


Mimeographing 


Demonstrations of the latest meth- 
ods of color mimeographing may be 
arranged by the individual schools. 
Provision is being made for includ- 
ing more work of this type in the 
programs next year. Many stores are 
having full time workers prepare ad- 
vertising in color, using the mimeo- 
graph. 

Attempts are being made to find 
out the latest improvements made by 
other office practice teachers in order 
that they may be introduced into our 
own class. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


these small communities should be taught 
primarily because of their personal-use 
values, and only secondarily because of 
their vocational values. 

But if the commercial subjects are to 
function in the lives of small town and 
rural students, they must differ widely in 
nature from the commercial subjects of- 
fered in our large city high schools. 
Although the farmer has need for a 
knowledge of record keeping, he has little 
need for a knowledge of corporation ac- 
counting. Although he must sell his grain 
crops and produce, the type of salesman- 
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ship which he needs is very different from 
the type of retail selling that will be of 
value te the boy or girl who hopes even- 
tually to work in a city department store. 
And neither the farm boy, the future 
small-town craftsman, nor the small-town 
housewife, all of whom should be trained 
in simple business procedures such as 
using the telephone, has need for skill 
in the use of complex and expensive office 
machines. 

Here, then, we have a problem which 
must be faced by school officials and com- 
mercial teachers. The recognition of the 


need of some type of commercial work 
ii: the small high school is a step in the 
right direction. But merely to imitate the 
subjects and the methods of large city 
high schools will not solve the problem, 
Only by making a thorough, scientific 
study of the commercial education re- 
quirements—vocational, semi-vocational 
and personal—of small communities can 
we find a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. The results of such an inyesti- 
gation should then be given careful con- 
sideration by commercial teacher training 
institutions, by school officials, and by 
commercial teachers, and should eventually 
affect the subjects offered in small schools, 
the content of those subjects, and the 
methods used in teaching them.—/’. G, 
Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL CLERICAL 
ABILITY TESTS 
(Continued from page 8) 


Many teachers in larger cities wrote to 
ask if the tests would be given in their 
home towns. Not a few were disap 
pointed to learn that no one had taken 
the initiative in asking for them. 17 hus 
it has ever been with business education 
—no recognized local leadership which 
can be depended upon to see that sure 
progress in the right direction is made in 
this field. Don’t misunderstand me. 
There may be good reasons why local 
authorities would rule against giving these 
tests this year, but there is no good reason 
why a teacher in a large city where there 
are many high schools should have to 
write the Joint Committee for informa- 
tion as to whether or not the tests would 
be given in her own city. 

In some smaller places there were not 
enough testees to justify the expense of 
administering them. 

am correctly informed, the vote 
of the directors of the National Council 
on the question of sponsorship for these 
tests was well nigh unanimous. But 
among the doubtful minority was one 
who raised a number of interesting ques- 
tions. Later I shall attempt to deal with 
all the possible objections which have been 
raised. Just now I want to mention but 
two of the questions at issue. 

Are the tests to be continued exactly in 
their present form? Emphatically no, un- 
less it is fully demonstrated in practice 
that they cannot be improved upon. This, 
of course, is not likely to be the case. It 
is definitely expected that each test will 
be modified from year to year in the light 
of further research and careful checking 
of results. It is believed that the Council 
is the best agency to cooperate in this 
most important work. 

Will the results of the tests be known 
in time to assist successful testees in get- 
ting positions at the end of the present 
school year? It is expected that certifi- 
cates will be issued before the end of 
June—by the 20th if possible. 

As would be expected, relatively few 
pupils have enrolled for the machine 
transcribing, filing, and calculating ma- 
chine tests. This is deplorable but it truly 
reflects the status of vocational business 
training in our public and private schools. 
Inertia keeps us moving straight ahead 
with our usual overemphasis on the tradi- 
tional subjects, while newer occupations 
are neglected. Time will remedy this sit- 
uation, but time is a “slow poke” when 
it comes to breaking down strongly in- 
trenched routines in any field of numan 
endeavor. 
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HE need for some reliable method 

of selecting shorthand pupils has 
frequently been expressed by leading 
commercial educators. The place- 
ment and the follow-up surveys of 
local high school commercial depart- 
ments and the trends revealed by 
feleral vocational statistics have in- 
diated the schools’ relative over- 
en:phasis upon shorthand instruc- 
tion in so far as general employment 
possibilities are concerned, Because 
oi these facts and also the fact that 
al intensive study of shorthand can 
be justified by very little other than 
vocational objectives, it is reasonable 
to assume that if fewer pupils should 
be encouraged to study the subject, 
ovly those should be encouraged who 
are most likely to succeed in its 
mastery. 

One method of determining apt 
pupils may be through the organiza- 
tion of “try-out” courses. Why this 
nethod may not be satisfactory is 
clearly pointed out by Nichols’: “A 
shorthand writer must possess good 
hearing ... ; manual dexterity... ; 
word sense, a good vocabulary, a 
good mastery of sentence structure. 
It should be obvious to anyone that 
a short try-out course in shorthand, 
which must be devoted to the study 
of shorthand principles and their ap- 
plication in the writing of simple 
words, will not reveal the above 
characteristics.” 

Another more economical method, 
and one which is challenging the 
efforts of some investigators, lies in 
the construction and use of aptitude 
tests. A review of the literature in 
shorthand prognosis up the 
present time seems to reveal the fol- 
lowing conditions : 


The Criteria 


First, there seems to be no gener- 
ally accepted standard criterion 
against which the various prognostic 
tests have been correlated and, there- 
fore, no measure of the comparative 
reliability of proposed prognostic 
tests exists. Should the criterion of 
achievement lie in so subjective a 
measure as teachers’ marks? The 
unreliability of teachers’ marks has 
long been known; yet investigations 
still are occasionally reported in 
which this measure has been used as 
the criterion in shorthand prognosis. 

Should the criterion lie in the mas- 
tery of shorthand symbols of a given 


1 Nichols. F. G.. “Commercial Education in 
the High School,” D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933, 
page 213. 
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Problems Shorthand Prognosis 


by Paul L. Turse 


High School 
Peekskill, New York 


system as measured by “theory” 
tests? The Hoke Shorthand Vo- 
cabulary Tests? are an example of 
this kind. While, no doubt, there is 
some relationship between symbol 
accuracy and transcript accuracy, the 
shorthand outline is only a means 
to an end. Therefore, a theory test 
in itself would seem to be a highly 
questionable criterion. 

Experimental data does not seem 
to be available to indicate the rela- 
tionship between accurate shorthand 
outline and incorrect transcript, and 
conversely, between inaccurate out- 
line and correct transcript in short- 
hand achievement. Until such data 
are available, it would seem that the 
major emphasis, if not all the em- 
phasis, should be placed upon ac- 
curacy of the transcript, since the 
transcript is the end sought. This 
point of view seems to be adopted 
by the authors of the Blackstone 
Stenographic Proficiency Tests.* In 
these tests no weight whatever is 
given to the quality or accuracy of 
the shorthand notes. Since the 
Blackstone battery includes, how- 
ever, tests in “Office Practice,” 
“Syllabification’”’ and “Business Or- 
ganization”—knowledges which have 
little or nothing to do with the ability 
to learn shorthand—the battery in 
its entirety would obviously make a 


highly questionable criterion for 
shorthand achievement. 
The Hiett Stenographic Test* 


weights shorthand theory approxi- 
mately 46% and transcription about 
25%. No scientific basis seems to 
exist for this weighting. Judging 
from the nature of the items in part 
III of this battery, the author seeks 
to measure some phase of vocabu- 
larv or language ability associated 
with shorthand outlines. This -test 
attempts to measure important capac- 
ities, whatever they may be labeled, 
and would therefore seem to be an 
excellent feature not found in other 
more generally known shorthand 
achievement tests. 

Assuming that the transcript is at 
present the best criterion of achieve- 
ment, what factors should enter into 
the construction, administration and 

? Hoke, FE. R., ‘“‘Vocabulary Tests in Gregg 
Shorthand.” The Gregg Publishing Company, 


21, 

3 “Blackstone Sténographic Proficiency Tests.’’ 
World Book Co., 1932. 

4 “Hiett Stenographic Test,” Bureau of Edu- 
cational Measurements, Kansas Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas, 1937. 


scoring of the test? What per cent 
of the material should be based upon 
commonly used words and phrases? 
Which shorthand principles should 
it cover’ How extensive should the 
vocabulary be? Since speed is the 
essence of shorthand, can the dicta- 
tion and the transcription rates be 
ignored? In scoring, what relative 
weight should be given to errors in 
spelling, in punctuation, in sentence 
structure? In this connection might 
it not be well to consider potency as 
well as frequency of error as is con- 
sidered in the “mailability” scoring 
clause of the New York State Re- 
gents Examinations ? 

The Stenographic Ability Tests, 
now administered by the National 
Council of Business Education and 
the National Office Management 
Association, may prove to be valid 
achievement criteria. However, the 
flexible scoring system advocated for 
these tests make them questionable 
as valid achievement criteria for 
prognostic purposes. 

The Rollinson Power Achievement 
Tests? assign some weight even to 
the quality of the shorthand pen- 
Mmanship as well as to the technical 
accuracy of the notes. This may be 
highly questioned because, with rare 
exceptions, outline legibility is of im- 
mediate importance only to the 
writer. Moreover, his lack in this 
respect may be compensated for by 
his vocabulary, audio-memory, or 
his “word sense.” It seems folly, 
therefore, to penalize a pupil for 
poor shorthand penmanship which 
he can transcribe correctly, or con- 
versely, to allow him credit for good 
shorthand penmanship which he can- 
not transcribe correctly. Every good 
teacher of shorthand knows. that 
many transcription errors result even 
when the notes are well-proportioned 
and technically accurate, and vice 
versa. As in the case of other tests 
described, the relative weights as- 
signed to theory and transcript may 
be questioned in the Rollinson Tests. 
However, because of the apparent 
validity of the dictation material, the 
Rollinson Tests would seem at pres- 
ent, to be one of the best of the 
generally known shorthand achieve- 
ment tests. No matter how large co- 
efficients of correlation may be, they 
cannot be considered valid or re- 
liable unless the criterion itself is 
valid and reliable. 


5 Rollinson, E. A.. ‘‘Power-Achievement Tests 
in Gregg Shorthand,’ The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 1934. 
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l‘inally, confusion seems to exist 
as to whether a “shorthand” apti- 
tude test or a “‘stenographic” apti- 
tude test is sought. The former 1m- 
plies the ability to learn and use 
shorthand symbols in reproducing 
the uttered thought of the dictator; 
the latter may imply, in addition, the 
ability to learn certain related or 
allied office skills. To prognosticate 
the latter is a far more difficult task 
than the former and requires addi- 
tional complex factors in the apti- 
tude battery and in the criterion. 


The Method 


In spite of the general acknowl- 
edgment that the study of  short- 
hand involves complex mental and 
motor processes, the best scientific 
procedures have not characterized 
many of the studies in shorthand 
prognosis. As outlined by Hull,° an 
aptitude test should be constructed 
in accordance with a definite scien- 
tific technique. The first principle 
requires an analysis of the mental 
and motor activities of the skill in- 
volved. The Hoke Prognostic Test 
of Stenographic Ability seems to be 
the only generally known shorthand 
prognostic test which has attempted 
such an analysis. If the Hoke Test 
is not highly reliable, the reason may 
lie in the fact that some very impor- 
tant capacities in the analysis were 
overlooked or that those analyzed 
were not all adequately measured by 
the form of the test constructed. 

Lacking other measures, it is a 
generally accepted conclusion that 
the I. Q. and grades in English are 
about as good a predictive instru- 
ment as any of the aptitude tests at 
present constructed. While ‘the sig- 
nificance of this conclusion is ap- 
parent, occasional experiments in 
shorthand prognosis fail to demon- 
strate whether the correlations se- 
cured were higher than might have 
been secured with the I. Q. or Eng- 
lish marks. Unless they are con- 
siderably higher, the “prognostic” 
tests concerned are useless and un- 
necessary. 

While Symonds* points out that 
the proof of the prognostic qualites 
of a test lies in the correlation co- 
efficient, Hull* also points out that a 
test may adequately measure the 
aptitude determiners and yet have 
little predictive efficiency. 

It is possible to have what Hull 
terms, “spurious’’ correlations ;’ that 
is, it is possible to have significant 
correlations when actually the apti- 


® Hull, C. L., “Aptitude Testing.’ World Book 
Co., 1928, p. 281. 

7 Symonds. P. M., “Measurement in Secon- 
dary Education.” Macmillan Company, p. 364. 

8 Hull, C. L., op. cit. p. 278. 
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tudes have not been caught. This is 
not so likely to be the case, however, 
if prognosticators work along the 
lines of Hoke, that is, in attempting 
to analyze and measure the specific 
mental and motor capacities involved 
in writing and in transcribing short- 
hand. So much of the experimental 
effort has seemed to be directed 
along the line of discovering correla- 
tions per se rather than discovering 
those correlations which result from 
analyses of specific capacities in the 
aptitude and in the achievement 
criterion, The following illustration 
may make this statement clearer: 

It is known, for example, that 
there are different kinds of memory 
ability. Some individuals can_ re- 
member names more readily, others 
can remember faces more readily, 
still others remember figures more 
readily, ete. Therefore, a “bor- 
rowed” memory test from a general 
intelligence battery is not likely to be 
as good a test for measuring a pupil’s 
ability to remember shorthand out- 
lines as a specific test scientifically 
constructed and “tested” for the pur- 
pose. This would seem to be obvious 
because the I. QO. is a measure of 
general intelligence, while in apti- 
tude testing one is concerned largely 
with specific intelligence. Oc- 
casionally, however, memory tests, 
substitution tests, and analogies tests 
selected from intelligence tests have 
been combined with other types 
into. prognostic test batteries and 
high predictive power for shorthand 
learning reported. In a recent in- 
vestigation” a positive correlation of 
80 was reported on such a battery. 
While the number of cases in the ex- 
periment was not mentioned, the 
fact that the rank difference method 
of computing correlations was used, 
indicates that the number was prob- 
ably too small for valid conclusions. 
Moreover, according to Hull,!® the 
product-moment method is by far 
the best, and no other coefficient is 
adequate for use in constructing apti- 
tude batteries. 


Future Possibilities 


Probably every successful teacher 
of shorthand attests to the statement 
that a good shorthand writer must 
have “manual dexterity, good word 
sense, good vocabulary, good mas- 
tery of sentence structure,” ete. 
These ordinarily seem like specitic 
qualities but when applied to apti- 
tude testing in shorthand they be- 


* Callahan, Grace, “Procedure For Determin- 
ing the Courses For Which Sophomore Pupils 
Are Best Fitted.”” Balance Sheet, March, 1937, 
p. 307. 


” Hull, C. L., op. cit. p. 422. 


come too general. Vocabulary, for 
instance, may be broken down inty 
speaking, reading, and writing yo- 
cabularies. These indicate different 
degrees of language mastery and 
ach may have a different relation- 
ship to shorthand achievement An 
individual may have a good vocabu- 
lary and still have poor spelling 
ability. He may be a good speller 
still have poor phonic <ense. 
He may be a poor speller anc still 
have good word sense. ‘Word scase,” 
as used here, is the specific abil ty to 
construct a whole word from oily a 
few known or legible letters or sym- 
bols in contextual matter, It is doubt- 
ful if an ordinary vocabulary test is 
the best measure of this ability, vet 
no specific “word sense” test in short- 
hand prognosis has made its general 
appearance. 

The ability to associate the ho- 
netic shorthand form of words vith 
the correct literal form is undoubt- 
edly an important capacity in short- 
hand transcription. Phonics, there- 
fore, offers a comparatively unex- 
plored and fertile field for the short- 
hand prognosticator. 

The ability to discriminate in am- 
biguous language situations among 
words which have similar shorthand 
outlines is also highly important in 
shorthand transcription. This sug- 
gests the need, therefore, of a short- 
hand outline homonym test. “Ho- 
monym” is used here to include 
words having similar or identical 
shorthand outlines. Again, a_ira- 
ditional vocabulary test may not 
catch this particular aptitude. 

“Manual dexterity” or motor re- 
action does not seem to have been 
fully explored for shorthand prog- 
nostic possibilities. Because it may 
have a low or negative correlation 
with achievement is not necessarily 
an indicaton that it is worthless for 
predictive purposes. It is possible 
for a single test to have such a corre- 
lation still be an important 
necessary part of a test battery." 
Occasional experiments reported in 
shorthand prognosis, make no men- 
tion of the dictation rate. Unless 
opportunity is provided for motor- 
minded pupils to display their ability 
in the achievement test, a positive 
correlation cannot be expected, but 
in such cases the cause lies in the 
criterion and not in the aptitude 
tested. 

-L., ‘op. cit.-p, 455. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Cooperative Commercial Course 


N order to give a clear picture of 

conditions in the cooperative com- 
mercial course at Wilmington High 
School. Wilmington, Delaware, the 
ollowing facts are presented. 

The average employment of co- 
operative students in business offices 
*s now 90 percent. 

The average earning of coopera- 
‘ive students 1s $50 per term. 

Of the 91 cooperative graduates 
‘class of June, 1937) 78 were em- 
ployed before Sept. 1, 1937. 

Thirty-three graduates of the gen- 
‘val course were placed by the co- 
perative department last year. 


Experience Combined With 
Classroom Work 


Students enter business offices 
ifter the 12B term, spending al- 
‘ernate two weeks in school and in 
employment. The school does not as- 
sume any obligation to find outside 
positions for the cooperative but it 


does undertake to aid him as far 


as conditions of business permit, to 
secure the position, to arrange all 
details concerning it, to supervise the 
student’s work, and to make that 
work as beneficial as possible. 

The cooperative course, with its 
balanced training in theory and prac- 
tice, opens the way to all the major 
activities of modern business. Wil- 
mington offers practically every type 
of experience needed to strengthen 
and to broaden the student’s class- 


by Margaret L. Kane 


Coordinator, Wilmington Public Schools 
Wilmington, Delaware 


room work, The cooperative system 
is based on one of the soundest and 
most logical principles of education. 
The business men of Wilmington are 
very cooperative themselves and are 
willing to undertake the educative 
process which this plan necessitates. 
The coordinator maintains as close 


contact as possible with the student 


during his two-weeks period at work 
outside of school. During these pe- 
riods the student makes regular and 
comprehensive reports covering the 
work in which he is engaged. The 
employer carefully evaluates this 
training period in a report which he 
makes to the coordinator, This co- 
operation not only stimulates the 
student to do his best work and to 
learn all he can from his job but it 
also helps to keep the classwork of 
the high school abreast of modern 
developments in business. 


Advantages of Course 


In returning to school from each 
working period the cooperative stud- 
ent brings to his classroom a better 
understanding of his course and a 
clear picture of his goal. His prac- 
tical, everyday contacts with men and 
management in business, and_ his 
training in human relations broaden 
and strengthen his high school work. 


Of even greater importance, the co- 
operative student is given a higher in- 
centive to do his work when he re- 
turns to the classroom. He sees the 
reasons and the advantages in each 
subject he studies and makes better 
use of his time in school. 

The coordinator is constantiy 
studying and advising the student in 
regard to his work habits. Through 
this service the student acquires 
many desirable character traits which 
would not normally develop. until 
years later, if at all. The training in 
reliability alone is one of the most 
valuable results of cooperative edu- 
cation. 

The cooperative student learns in 
the job many desirable things which 
he would never learn in the class- 
room. Through such practical train- 
ing the cooperative student masters 
his high school course better and 
gains the confidence and experience 
required for leadership. 

An advantage of the cooperative 
course is the better opportunity for 
employment after graduation. The 
students who enter any career with 
a balanced combination of theoretical 
and practical knowledge are better 
able to render the type of service 
demanded in this highly competitive 
era than a student with theoretical 
training only. As a result, twenty- 
one cooperatives retained their co- 
operative positions last term as per- 
manent ones, 


“The cooperative course, with its balanced training in theory and practice, opens the way to all the 
major activities of modern business.” 
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PROBLEMS IN 
SHORTHAND 
PROGNOSIS 


(Continued from page 18) 


Simple tapping tests, which are a 
form of motor reaction test, show a 
fairly high correlation with typing 
ability among expert typists.’* Since 
shorthand recording and typing seem 
to have common motor elements, dic- 
tation at an accelerated rate would 
seem to be one logical method of 
testing shorthand writing speed. Be- 
ing done in this way, other factors 
being equal, it would seem that mo- 
tor reaction tests should have sig- 
nificant correlation with shorthand 
achievement, at least at higher 
speeds. 

It is unlikely in a subject such as 
shorthand that a single type test can 
be devised to measure all the impor- 
tant aptitudes. Prognostic testing 
therefore must be done by means ot 
batteries of tests. Of course a pu- 
pil’s comparative ability in any one 
capacity may be so meager as to defi- 
nitely limit his success in the subject. 
Therefore, in the future, it may be 
possible to devise a single short test 
in each of the highly important 
shorthand learning capacities to de- 
termine this fact. For example, a 
federal court reporter must pass a 
civil service shorthand reporting 
speed requirement of 175 to 200 
words a minute. A phlegmatic in- 
dividual who is potentially incapable 
of stroking above a rate equivalent 
to 80 or 100 words a minute would 
probably be doomed to certain failure 
in such an examination, no matter 
how great his other shorthand apti- 
tudes might be. A single motor re- 
action test, therefore, might indicate 
the almost certain impossibility of 
such a pupil reaching such a goal. 

All mental processes are difficult 
to measure, to be sure, and aptitudes 
seem to be among the most elusive. 
For that reason, and chiefly for the 
reason that apt boys and girls may 
be unjustly deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to study the subject, great 
caution should be observed in ac- 
cepting the results of shorthand 
prognostic tests in their present state 
of development. The evidence is 
too fragmentary and obscure. More 
scientific techniques must be em- 
ployed and new fields must be ex- 
plored before shorthand prognosis 
can approach any degree of depend- 
ability in the educational guidance 
program. 


White. Bruce, “Prediction of Typing Sue- 
cess.”” JouRNAL oF Business Epucation, April, 
1935, p. 15. 
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Dictating Machines as Given at 


Merritt Business School 


by R. E. Ruttledge, Principal 


Editor’s Note: Merritt Business School is a unit of the Oakland Public 
Schools, Oakland, California. Miss Edith Roche and Miss Zoa Ross are 
instructors for the training work discussed in Doctor Ruttledge’s article. 


HE dictating machine course at Mer- 

ritt Business School is an integrated 

part of the training given in the office 
typing class. It consists of three units of 
work: 


(1) 
(2) 


The exploratory unit of two weeks. 
The beginning commercial cylinder 
unit. 
The advanced commercial cylinder 
unit. 

All students enrolling in office typing 
are given the opportunity to work on dic- 


tating machines. They are first assigned 
to the two-week exploratory course, two 


(3) 


Dictating Machine 
Business 


at Merritt 


hours a day, for ten days, a maximum 
time of twenty hours. During this time, 
the student transcribes twelve practice 
cylinders, making carbon copies of all 
transcripts after the first six cylinders. 
Between every two of these twelve prac- 
tice cylinders, a preliminary test (a prac- 
tice cylinder) is given. A weekly test 
is given on dictated articles to determine 
production rates. These tests are similar 
to standard typing tests except that they 
are taken from a dictated cylinder instead 
of being copied from printed material. 

If the student shows an aptitude for 
dictating machine work, she is counseled 
to continue on the dictating machines and 
complete the second training unit. 

The second training unit consists of 30 
commercial cylinders. The material tran- 


scribed covers letters, reports, etc., col- 
lected from various business firms in the 
San Francisco Bay area. 

Students are permitted to try the com- 
pany tests, after they have completed five 
of these commercial cylinders, but are ad- 
vised not to attempt the tests until they 
have completed at least ten of the thirty 
cylinders. 

After completing 30 commercial 
ders, the student has sufficient ability to 
handle the dictating machines as an inci- 
dental part of her day’s work, but would 
not have sufficient training, except in ex- 
ceptional cases, to handle an_ all-day, 
heavy-duty position. 


Training 
School 


If a student shows particular apti- 
tude for this type of work, she is advised 
to continue with the third unit or advanced 
course. This consists of 12 blocks or cylin- 
ders representing the correspondence of 
various types of business. 

At the completion of the advanced 
course, the student may take an employ- 
ment test, the passing of which will cer- 
tify her to the Merritt Placement Office 
as a competent operator. 

These employment tests are given not 
only to students enrolled at Merritt Busi- 
ness School, but also to other applicants 
for employment in this field, who have 
been referred to the department for test- 
ing by the Merritt Placement Office, or by 
business firms of the San Francisco Bay 
area. 
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Ho’ do you teach closing entries? 
How long does it take your students 
to learn to prepare a classified balance 
shcet or a classified profit and loss state- 
ment? Do you actually look at all home- 
work papers submitted? How do you get 
your class to understand accruals and re- 
versal entries? 

These are just a few of the many 
questions asked by bookkeeping teachers 
when they feel like “talking shop” 
aniong themselves. Since questions such 
as these have been asked on numerous 
oc-asions and continue to come up and 
denand solution, the writer deemed it 
desirable to present an annotated bibli- 
ography of what has been written on 
methodology in bookkeeping instruction 
in recent years. 

Che compiler made no attempt to favor 
ary one type of approach to the entire 
ficld of bookkeeping but tried to include 
every type of approach. This was done 
for several reasons. In the first place, 
scientific objectivity demands the ex- 
clusion of personal bias or prejudice. 
Although the compiler is firmly convinced 
of the efficacy of only one of the ap- 
proaches, he realizes that a number of 
readers are devotees of the other types 
and consequently does not wish to inject 
his own views into the preparation of the 
list. Then again, the writer feels that 
many of the devices employed by teachers 
of one approach can profitably be adopted 
bv teachers of other approaches and 
adapted to meet the needs of their type 
of approach. 

No appraisal or evaluation of the vari- 
ous methods of development of specific 
topics or devices described was attempt- 
ed. It was the desire of the compiler 
to present what has been written on 
methods and devices that were presum- 
ably of aid in the solution of some of the 
problems involved in developing book- 
keeping knowledges, attitudes, and_ skills, 
with the hope that the reader would 
choose what he deems worthwhile and 
ignore the rest. Reading a number of 
these articles will undoubtedly be of bene- 
fit to those among us who are interested 
in the improvement of bookkeeping in- 
struction and will probably inspire others 
to record their experiences with similar 
(or other) topics or units of instruc- 
tion. At all events, it is hoped that this 
annotated bibliography may suggest the 
vast resources at the disposal of those 
who seek to share in the experience of 
others. 

Agnew, Peter L., “What Makes Him Learn 
Bookkeeping?” Journal of Business Education, 
II_(June, 1929), p. 25, 32. 

Psychological principles at the basis of learn- 
ing in bookkeeping. 

Allen, Merle D., ‘A Bookkeeping Posting 
Sheet, VIII (February, 1927), 
The posting process: analysis of the operations 
involved; evaluation of the different types of 
posting tests to measure these abilities; value of 
originality, variety, enthusiasm in bookkeeping 
testing; sample posting tests. 


Anderson. Roy L.. “The Approach to Book- 
keeping.”’ Balance Sheet, XVIT (1936), p. 391-3. 
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Annotated Bibliography 
Methods Teaching Bookkeeping, 


Part | 


by |. David Satlow 


Bushwick High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Another approach is presented, the ‘‘combina- 
tion journal’ which the author claims has been 
used successfully in an Ohio high school for two 
years. 


Andruss, H. A., “A Modern Method of Clos- 
ing the Ledger.” Tournal of Business Education, 
VIil (February, 1933), p. 25, 32. 

Goal to be attained; method of attaining it. 


“Practice Set Presentation.’ Journal 
of Business Education, V1 (October, 1931), p. 27- 
28, (November, 1931), p. 19-20, 40. 

Status of practice sets; weakness of practice- 
set teaching; the first day; the daily check-up; the 
need for progress grades; er —— practice sets; 
“correction sheets,’’ first year bookkeeping sets. 

“Practice Sets.” Balance Sheet, XI 
(1929), p. 10-13, 54-6, 78-83. 

Preparation for teaching practice sets; progress 
points for practice sets; grading, work during 
class hour; “correction sheets.” 

———-, “Teaching Adjusting Entries.” Jour- 
nal of Business Education, VIIL (January, 1933), 
p. 15-16. 

Treatment by the reversal non-reversal 
methods. 


“Teaching Classification of <Ac- 
counts.” Journal of Business Education, VIII 
(December, 1932), p. 19-20, 33. 

Distinguishing accounts: use of a diagram; the 
work sheet; handling the inventory. 


“Teaching Devices for Practice Sets.” 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, Sixth 
Yearbook (1933), p. 122-132. 

Overcoming the defects in the use of sets: 
class procedure; time required and rewards for 
speedy completion; “correction sheets’; grading. 


_— , Ways to Teach Bookkeeping. Mono- 
graph No. 29 of Southwestern Publishing Com- 
pany 24 pages. 

A reprint of four articles appearing in the 
Balance Sheet during 1935: Presentation of Prac- 
tice Sets: Adiusting Entries: Closing Books: 
Evaluation of Bookkeeping Problems. 


Ascher, Mary G., “What Skills Shall Be De- 
veloped in Accounting, Business Practice and 
Arithmetic?” Commercial [Education Association, 
New York City, Fourth Yearbook (1934), p. 

26 


A_ list of immediate and ultimate objectives, 
mechanical skills, subject-matter skills rea- 
soning skills. 


Asperger, Otto, “‘Study Guides in Learning 
First-Year Bookkeeping.” Journal of Business 
Education, 1X (September, 1933), p. 15, 24, 

Providing the pupil with some definite help 
in the studv of the textbook by use of mimeo- 
graphed study guides. 


————, “Guidance in Textbook Study.” Bat- 
ance Sheet, XVI (1934), p. 58-60, 84. 

An account of an attempt to improve the read- 
ing habits of hookkeeving students by the prep- 
aration of study guides. 


Atticks. K. C.,. “How to Teach First-Year 
Bookkeeping as a Pre-Vocational Subject.’’ East- 
ern Commercial af Association, Eighth 
Yearbook (1935), p. 25-29. 

Ability past experience; conclusions 
as to method. 


Ayars, Robert D., ‘‘Teaching the Significance of 
Accounts.” Balance Sheet, XVI (1935), p. 362-3. 

A plea for less emphasis on mechanics of ac- 
counts and more en the significance. 


” 


Backer, H. O.. ““A Lesson in Ledger Closing. 
Balance Sheet, XIV (1933), p. 322-3. 

An attempt to show the reason behind clos- 
ing entries. 


Baker, H. Grady, “Motivating and Integrating 
the Work of Accounting Through Its Correlation 
with Extracurricular <Activities.”” Balance Sheet, 
AVI (1935), p. 201-4 

Correlation with ee School Bank, School Cafe- 
teria, School Store, Commercial Club. 


Baker, J. W., A History of Bookkeeping In- 
struction in the U.S. Monograph No. 28 of 
Southwestern Publishing Company, (1935), 46 
pages. 

Presents various approaches to bookkeeping. 
Issued by a publisher of bookkeeping books. 


Berall, L. J., “A Method of Enriching the 
Bookkeeping VI Curriculum in the Tames Moa. 
roe High School.’’ High Points, XVIL (Novem- 
ber, 1935), p. 23-31. 

A_ class works on the finances of extra-cur- 
ricular activities, studies forms used, makes an 
audit, devises a system of internal check, 


Berg, Minna A., “A Sixth Term ings in 
Bookkeeping.” High Points, X (December, 1928:. 
p. 

Pupils decide to form a partnership, devising 
an accounting system for the effective manage 
ment of the school lunchroom. 


——-—-, “Teaching Bookkeeping by the P roject 
Method.” Commercial E ducation Association, 
New York City, First Yearbook (1931), p. 54-7. 

Formation of a partnership and carrying on 
business as a going concern. i 


Boydston, Frank, ‘‘Maybe It’s the Teacher's 
Fault.” Balance Sheet, XVII (1936), p. 398-9. 

Diverse pointers on various phases of book- 
keeping instruction. 


Breidenbaugh, V. E., “Motivating Adjusting 
Entries.” Balance Sheet, XIV (1932), p. 174-76. 
Shows how situations arising in the life of the 
students can be used in motivating accruals and 
deferred items; also includes six types of drill 
lessons in the form of bees, matches, and races. 


. “Self-Inventory of the Bookkeeping 
Teacher.” Journal of Business Education, XI 
(May, 1936), p. 19-20, 27. 

A list of ‘some 200 self-analvsis questions on 
personality, professional attitude, education, ap- 
proach, treatment of subject matter, motivation, 
review, testing, guidance, extra-curricular activ. 
ity, placement and follow-up activities 


Briggs, Royal J., ‘The Use of Flow Charts in 
the Teaching of Accounting.” Balance Sheet, 
XVI_ (1935), p. 268-269. 

“Closing the accounts’ presented graphically. 


Brill, Elmer R., “The Pons Asinorum of <Ac- 
countancy.”’ Balance Sheet, XVI (1935), p. 222- 

How one teacher succeeded in conveying to a 
class a fairly clear conception of debit and credit 
mechanics. 


_ Brouilette, Clarence B., “The Use of Practice 
Sets.” Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Fifth Yearbock (1932), p. 296-299. 

Lecture method; “whatever comes in”—‘what- 
ever goes out”’ rule, 


Bryan, Charles T., ‘““The Uses of Visualization 
in Teaching Accounting. ” Commercial Education 
Association, New York City, Sirth Yearbook 
(1936), p. 25-34. (Comment on this by Mr. M. 
Linder, p. 35-36.) 

Description of experience with charts, mimeo- 
graphed materials, stereopticon slides, motion pic- 
tures, the opaque projector and the blackboard. 


“An appraisal of Bookkeep- 


Cameron, F. F., 
Balance Sheet, XVI (1935), p. 


ing Methods.” 
366. 384. 
Emphasizes need for technical knowledge. 


Carison. Bernice. “‘An Idea for Motivation.” 
Balance Sheet, XV (1933), p. 130. 

A substitute for the elementary- school’s “‘Class 
roll,’ stirring up competition among stu- 
cnts 


Carlson, Paul A.. “Functions of Written Tests.” 
Balance Sheet, Vil (April, 1926), p. 9-11. 

Measurement; motivation: controllinz attention: 
training in written expression, in thinking; basis 
for remedial instruction. 
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*How to Develop Social Understand- 
ings, Attitudes and Ideals in a Bookkeeping 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Assocta- 
tien, Seventh Yearbook (1934), p. 91-97. 

A ae on Budgetary control aimed at a prop- 
er integration of social and vocational va!ues; 
includes outline of tonics, procedure is suggested 
in question form. 


--- ~, “How te Use Standardized Tests in 
Bookkeeping.” Balance Sheet, VIL (Octceber, 
1925), p. 21-23. 
Advantages of the new form of testing; 
types of tests; description of a test; how to 
score the test. 


. “Marking Problems in Bookkeeping.” 
Balance Sheet, (December, 1925), p. 7-8, 10. 

Marking bla ink books; marking the daily reci- 
tation: marking written exercises. 


. The Measurement of Business Edu- 
cation. Southwestern Publishing Company, Mono- 
graph No. 18, (1933), 28 pages. 

A booklet on Theory and Methods of Testing 
including criteria for tests, interpretation of re- 
sults and a valuable bibliography. 

- “Standardizing Marks.” Balance 
Sheet, V 11 (March, 1927), p. 9-12. 

What shall we mark? How shall we report 

these marks? 


-—- , “A Test Program in Bookkeeping.” 
Balance Sheet, VIL (September, 1925), p. 12-4. 

New and improved technique of testing; shall 
we improvement or attainment? athe use 
of “inventory test”; constructing an “inventory 
test’’; improving the value of these tests; sample 
directions and questions. 


Class in Northeast. Missouri State Teachers’ 
College, “250 Away-from-the-Desk Activities in 
Business Subjects.” Balance Sheet, XV (1934), 
p. 209-12, 237. 

Suggests various projects. 


Cox, A. J., “A Practice Course in Advanced 
Bookkeeping.’ Balance Shect, XVII (1936), p. 
307-8, 336. 

Suggests possible projects. 


Cradit, Raymond V., ‘““The Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of the Different approaches to the 
Study of Bookkeeping.”” Balance Sheet, XII. 
(1931), p. 178-82, 212. 

A tabulation and discussion of the arguments 
for and against the journal, account, balance sheet 
and business equation approaches. 


“Evolution of the Bookkeeping Ap- 
proach.” Balance Sheet, X (1929), p. 178-81. 
A historical presentation. 


Cummings, John J., ‘Progressive Methods and 
Practices in the Teaching of Bookkeeping as Ap- 
plied to Drill, Review and Habit Formation.” 
Commercial Education Association, New York 
City, Third Yearbook (1933), p. 44-50. 

Applies the prineiple of ‘Pretest, teach, test, 
re-teach and re-test,”’ to the teaching of Adjust- 
ing Entries and discusses the problems of en- 
richment through better drill, review, and habit 
formation, 


Curley, Roy T., ‘Bank Reconcilements.”’ Bal- 
ance Sheet, XIV (1932), p. 78-9 

Information concerning ba causes of differ- 
ence between the bank's record with a depositor 
and a depositor’s record of his cash; suggestions 
as to how such differences can be reconciled. 


Deal, Den T., ‘Presenting the Profit and 

Loss Statement.” Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 

Association, Fifth Yearbook, (1932), p, 285-90. 
Guiding principles in teaching this topic. 


Deutsch, Abraham. “The Diagnosis and Cor- 
rection of Pupil’s Mistakes in the Formal Side 
ot Bookkeeping.” Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation, New York City, Second Yearbook (1932), 
p. 101-106. 

An account of a diagnostic testing program at 
the George Washington High School. 


Dittemore, Eldon, “Methods of, Teaching Book- 
keeping in Indiana High Schools.”’ Balance Sheet, 
XII (1931), p. 230-232. 

A. status study: type of approach used: when 
debit and credit concepts are introduced; pro- 
cedures employed; books found difficult; ways of 
checking a balance sheet; use of honor roll; 
individual instruction; class instruction; extent to 
which rating charts are used; extent to which oral 
problems and exercises are used; use of standard- 
ized tests. 


Douglas. Lloyd V., “Materials and Techniques 
in Non-Vocational Bookkeeping.” * Journal of Busi- 
ness Education, XII (March, 1937) p, 17-18; 
(April, 1937) p. 19-20. 

An experiment to develop instructional ma- 
terials and teaching techniques and a testing pro- 
gram, 


Dower, Raymond S., ‘Bookkeeping Objective.’ 
gad Sheet, VII (November, 1926), p. 10-11, 


“A brief for the balance sheet approach, 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association Com- 
mittee, ‘Suggested Units of Instruction in Book- 
keeping for Developing Social and Economic Un- 
derstandings.”’ Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Seventh Yearbook (1934), p. 83-90. 

Lists nine units; economic understandings to 
be developed for each unit; social understandings; 
attitudes and ideals to be developed in each 
unit. 


Elson, Chester J., “Visual Education Through 

Commercial Charts.” Balance Sheet, XVI (1935), 
, A description of three charts prepared by the 
National Map Company of Indianapolis: 1—Work 
Sheet, 2—Business Papers, 3—Balance Sheet and 
P&L Statement; can be written on with pen- 
cil, ink, chalk; can be erased, washed, pre- 
served. 


Everts, Seymour B., “Practical Suggestions on 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping.” Journal of Busi- 
ness IX (October, 1933), p. 17, 20; 
(November, 1933), p. 15-16. 

Some plans, devices and charts used in meet- 
ing certain situations. 


Fay, Margaret G., ‘‘The Construction of the 
Diagnostic Test in Bookkeeping 3." Commercial 
Education TS aE New York City, Second 
Yearbook (1932), p. 89-95. 

An account of a bookkeeping test designed to 
test knowledge, power and skills: given to more 
than 1,300 third term students, 


Fearon, Edwin H., ‘‘Reasonable Achievement 
Standards in First-Year Bookkeeping.” Journal 
of iain Education, X. (September, 1934), p. 
11-1 

What should be accomplished in each term 
and how the work can be unified. 


Flom, Fred J.. 
keeping.” Balance Sheet, 
66. 

Account of experience with this plan. 


“The Contract Method in Book- 
X (May, 1928), p. 33. 


Fruehling, 
Bookkeeping.’ 
262-263. 

Bookkeeping procedure in diagrammatic form 
-the entire cycle. 


Theodore, ‘*Visual Instruction in 
” Balance Sheet, (1934), p. 


Gaynor, W. P., “The Teaching of Bookkeep- 
ing.’ Balance Sheet, IX (January, 1928), p. 
10-12. 

Approaches in the light of aims of instruction 
in bookkeeping. 


Goldman, Anna S., “What System of Sales 
Should Be Installed in the G. O. Store of the 
Girls’ Commercial High School?” Commercial 
Education Association, New York City, First 
Yearbook (1931), p. 63-65. 

A project in which sales are recorded “in 
such a way that there will be a check on the 
cash taken in, as well as a classified record of 
sales.”’ 


Gottlieb, Maurice L., “Standards of Skill Re- 
quired in Business for Initial Employment.” 
Commercial Education | New York 
City, Fourth Yearbook (1934), 253-258. 

Forms of. the questionnaire mol in the Com- 
mercial Education Association Survey. 


—, “Weaknesses Revealed by Diagnostic 
Testing and Suggested Remedial Teaching in 
Bookkeeping.” Commercial Education Associa- 
tion, New York City, Second Yearbook (1932), 
p. 107-113. 
An analysis of the results of the Diagnostic 
Test in Bookkeeping 2 given to 1,300 high school 
students; suggestions for improvement. 


Greenstein, Max B., “Bookkeeping and Secre- 
tarial Practice Correlated.’ High Points, XVII 
(May, 1936), p. 46-47. 

project in which a business atmosphere is 
brought into bookkeeping and secretarial classes. 
both classes being made part of one business or- 
ganization. 

— -- “Three Class Experiments in Busi- 
ness and Bookkeeping Practice.” High Points, 
XIT (September, 1930), p. 59-62 

A description of several projects: (1) a prac- 
tice set is in the hands of one student, the man- 
ager, who turns over incoming papers to the 
hookkeeper, gives instructions concerning 
sales for the day, checks to be issued; (2) seven 
groups of four students each with a manager 
for each group work on a more extensive set: 
(3) partnerships vitalized through use of ob- 
jective materials by the class; division of labor 
illustrated in actual practice; duties of employees 
are included and performed, 


Greiner, Lloyd E., “First Semester Test in 
Bookkeeping.” Balance Sheet, X (1929), p. 136- 
141. 

A new type test that was used with a degree 
of success. 


Gross, Anna G., ‘Lesson Plans for First. 
Semester Bookkeeping.” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, X (March, 1935), p. 17-18; (April, 1935) 
p. 21-22, 28. ; 

Nine lesson plans presented. 


Grosse, John H., “Summary of the Contract 
Methods of Teaching Balance 
Sheet, XIII (1932), p. 233-4 

Advantages and disadvantages of the plan, 


Gude, W. W., “A Method of Explaining Ep. 
tries for Drafts.” Balance Sheet, VIIL (Decem. 
ber, 1926), p. 17, 21. 

A series of questions and answers and a 
chart used as an illustrative device. 


Halprin, A. H., “Closing the Ledge.” High 
Points, XIII (October, 1931), p. 48-50. 

Suggests a systematizing device - teaching 
this topic. 


Hamblen, David, ‘“Pro-Journal Method.” 
Balance Sheet, IX (March, 1928), 25 
Arguments in- behalf of the jomad ay 


»proach, 


Hanson, Arthur A., “The Purpose of and the 

Need for the Laboratory in Bookkeeping.” Bal. 
ance Sheet, X (1928), p. 11-14. 

Equipment; supervision; relation to cla-; work; 
relation to business world; opportunity {or indj- 
vidualization. 


Hawkes, Hastings, ‘Devices and Methods for 
Checking Work in Bookkeeping.”’ Easteii: Com. 
mercial Teachers’ Association, Sixth carbook 
(1933), p. 111-115. 

Reduction of errors and the drudgery f cor- 
recting; use of a ‘‘Correction Sheet.’ 


- —, “Teaching Closing and Adjusting En- 
tities.” Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Ass. ciation, 
Fifth Yearbook (1932), p. 291-295. 

What a teacher considers basic for ‘ne un- 
derstanding of adjusting and closing entries by 
the pupil. 


High School of Commerce, “Hints on ‘tow to 
Learn Your Lesson Quickly.”” High Poinis, XI. 
(April, 1929), p. 48-57. 

A reprint of articles which appeared in the 
weekly school paper; general hints on “low to 
study,” specific hints on how to study each sub- 
ject, among which appear pointers for recording 
in beoks of account and preparation of state- 
ments. 


Hill, Edwin B., 
Study of 
(February, 1927), p. 3-4. 

Directing Aah” to the ultimate value of the 
study; seeing significances behind’ the transac- 
tions. 


Hill, G. G., “Svstem Hints in Bookkeeping.” 

Sheet, VIIT (February, 1927), p. 24. 
A list of thirty items which comprise the book- 

keeping instruction cycle of one instructor. 


Hittler, George M., ‘The Contract Method of 
Teaching 20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing.”’ Balance Sheet, XT (1929), p. 4-7. 

sample form of ‘“‘contract’’ with study 
guides. 


Hoffman, A. L.. “Report on Project Ques- 
tionnaire.””, Commercial Education 
New York City, First Yearbook (1931), 37-41, 

Summary of answers submitted on ratty 
cial Education Association Questionnaire of 1930. 


“Methods of Approach to the 
Balance Sheet, VIII 


Hord, W. H., “A New Conception of the 
Theory and Practice in Handling Purchases and 
Sales Balance Sheet, XIIT (1931), 
p. 91-93. 

An appraisal of several forms of current prac- 
tice and a recommendation. 


Huddleston, Louis D.. ‘‘Some Personal Ex- 
periences in Teaching Bookkeeping.’ > Journal of 
Business Education, 1X (April, 1934), p. 10, 29. 

Suggested procedures for differentiated as- 
signments; presenting new work; reviews; student 
class government. 


“Testing the Result of 


Johns, Raloh Leslie. 
Methods.” Balance 


Instruction bv Objective 
Shect, X (1928). p. 6-8. 

Description and of objective hook- 
keeping tests. 


“The Correlation of Took- 


Johnson, Arthur W.. 
Balance Sheet, VIII 


keeping and Economics. = 
(May, 1927), p. 11-12. 2 : 

The economic significances and_ relationships 
hehind transactions and accounts. 


Jones, Conner T., Teaching Business Subjects 
in the Secondary ro xtra New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1924, p. 75-1 

Method of “debit and credit: pur- 
pose of an account; definitions and classification 
of account; trial balance ;the journal; posting: 
develoning books of original entry; the journal 
method: checking records; class and individual 
methods: homework: testing: marking methods. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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SIGHT AND Sounp IDs 
IN TEACHING 


W ho teaches our children 
in their spare time? 

Not you, nor I, nor our fellow-peda- 
eogues, says Mr. B. H. Darrow. In a 
r-dio address, distributed) in mimeo- 
e aphed form by the National Congress 
© Parents and Teachers in Washington, 
I). C., Mr. Darrow gives his answer to the 
qiestion. He suggests that there are three 
devices that are the most effective forces 
i) determining attitudes and ideals of chil- 
-en—motion pictures, radio programs and 
comic strips. 

Our teaching corps is selected only after 
a careful examination of applicants. 
Though we bar the front door securely 
against incompetents, we leave the rear 
coor open to such casual instructors as 
t.e radio, motion picture and comic page. 
In Mr. Darrow’s opinion, “Motion pictures 
are inescapably educational. They are a 
vell-nigh complete educational agency. 
‘They take hold of the child and virtually 
enthrall him as long as they are on the 
screen.” Similarly forceful in their hold 
upon children are the comic pages and 
;ictorial magazines. Comic strips have 
more readers than any other section of 
the newspaper. They appeal to young and 
old. “They are ‘teachers’ whom no school- 
hoard has ever hired.” Of all three 
“super-teachers,” radio is the one most 
subjected to critical appraisal and super- 
vision. Radio programs hold the atten- 
tion of children more than two hours 
daily, and that interest is largely volun- 
tary. “Who teaches them while they 
listen?” 

Shall we use our super-teachers or con- 
tinue to neglect them? 

One of these extramural teachers, the 
film, has been commanding increasing at- 
tention from commercial teachers in re- 
cent months. Interest has advanced to the 
point of arousing concerted effort in the 
preparation and selection of films  suit- 
able for classroom instruction. One of 
the aims of the JouRNAL in this page is 
to contribute to the development of film 
libraries for teachers of business sub- 
jects. To accomplish that end, films will 
be reviewed here for the benefit of inter- 
ested teachers. The program is too much 
for one teacher. .\ more effective method 
of.review would be to distribute the task 
among those teachers who are willing to 
assist. A digest of the reviews might 
then be distributed to all who participate 
in the work. 

What criteria shall be used for evalu- 
ation? Many check-lists have been formu- 
lated. In Motion Pictures in Education 
by Dale, Dunn, Hoban and Schneider, 
there may be found a number of scales 
for the evaluation of films. Among those 
cited (page 258) are the rating or evalu- 
ating scales of Trolinger, Thralls, Dale, 
Brunstetter, Doane and Merton. \ sup- 
plementary bibliography (page 267) sug- 
gests sources of check-lists for the 
evaluation of instructional films. Hoban, 
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Hoban and Zisman (Visualizing The Cur- 
riculum, page 131) cite Reed’s test of the 
value of a film. As a model of the forms 
used by evaluators, one such outline is 
presented on this page. It was prepared 
by Mr. Charles A. Gramet of Franklin K. 
Lane High School in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Criteria for Evaluating a Teaching Film 
What is a teaching film? Dr. Ernest 
Rust describes it as the kind of film that 
is suitable for school use and can be used 
during the lesson like any other didactic 
means, at the right moment. The dis- 
tinctive feature ot the teaching film is its 
instructive content, clearly defined accord- 
ing to principles of pedagogics and 
adapted to the particular type and grade 
of school. 
The criteria here listed are provosed as 
a basis for evaluating teaching films. 
1. Pedagogical criteria 
a. what is the specific objective of the 
film? What is it planned to do 
well? Does it motivate a unit, ex- 
plain a process, supply vicarious 
experiences, review or summarize 
a topic, etc. ? 
Is the content specifically related 
to topics in the syllabus, in the 
curriculum? What topic? 
Is the motion picture the most 
convenient, economical, most etti- 
cient way of illustrating the topic ? 

. Is it readily available when it is 
needed ? 

e. Is the material that is presented 
accurate ? 

Psychological criteria 

a. Is the material presented in an in- 
teresting, thought-provoking man- 
ner? 

. Does the film challenge the pupils 

and thereby enlist their thoughtful 
participation ? 
Is the content limited in scope and 
unified in presentation so that the 
pupils can understand and learn it 
within the time allotted? 

. Are the concepts and language 
adapted to the age group that is 
using the film? 


e. Does it produce any change in 
behavior, attitudes, appreciations? 
What change ? 

3. Technical criteria 

a. Is the photography clear, artistic, 
attractive? 

hb. Has the editing been done so as 
to maintain interest, cause antici- 
pation, lead to a climax, etc. ? 

c. Are the scenes and sequences well 
timed, drawn out, too short? 

d. Is the picture free from distract- 
ing, diverting elements ? 

+. Sound characteristics 

a. Are the sound effects appropriate ? 
Are the words wisely chosen? Is 
the language within the compre- 
hension of the students? Are the 
diction and quality of voice satis- 
factory ? 

For uniformity in reports, a simplified 
form like the following score-card appear- 
ing in the Handbook for Visual Aids of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education 
(1931, page 26) might be used to prepare 
a file of films available for commercial 
teachers. Many films are ready; but not 
all are suitable. Must we repeat each 
other’s experiments, or shall we start now 
to select and compile a bibliography of 
pictures that will aid in our teaching? 
RATING CARD FOR FILMS AND SLIDES 


Date of Display 

Time required 

Topic 

Week and Lesson 

Suitable imvother subjects? 
What subjects? 

Would you use it next term? 
Why? (Comment on value or 


Communications 

Station KNX, “The Voice of Holly- 
wood,” calls attention to an experimental 
educational feature conducted by the Los 
\ngeles Board of Education officials and 
broadcast directly to schoolrooms. Every 
Thursday from 2:30 to 2:45 P.M., this 
program broadcasts material selected by 
the students themselves at regular meet- 
mgs held to choose subjects they wish dis- 
cussed. Special bulletins are issued weekly 
to announce the topics for discussion. 
Students from various schools have been 
enlisted as speakers and commentators on 
certain broadcasts. 

° 

The DeVry Foundation of Chicago an- 
nounces the eighth session of its National 
Conference on Visual Education to be held 
at the Frances W. Parker School in Chi- 
cago on June 20-23 inclusive. Subjects of 
the conference discussions will be moticn, 
pictures in education and industry. Lead- 
ers in visual education have been invited 
to participate in the three day and eve- 
ning sessions. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Michigan Commercial Education Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


TT | 


District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers /sso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thougnt 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF BusINEss EDUCATION. 

The CouNcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such, 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNci. by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CounciL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


The next meeting of the NationAL 


Council Meets in New York 


The local host of the Natrionat Counc. long an official notice of this meeting, in- 


CoUNCIL oF Bustness Epucation will take or Business Epucation will be the Com- dicating the items of business to be con- 


place at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New mercial Education 
York, New York. on Wednesday morning, York City and Vicinity, 
June 27, 1938, 10:00-1:00. During that association of the CouncIL. 

This session of the Councit will be 
will hold its convention in the City of open only to official delegates and officers sor Catherine F. 


week the National Education Association 


Association of New © sidered. 


another affiliated Election of New Council Officers 


President Lomax has appointed Profes- 
Nulty, University of 


New York, including the meetings on of the thirty-eight affiliated associations, Vermont, Burlington, chairman of a nomi- 
Monday and Tuesday of the N. E. A. De- and to the officers and committee chairmen nating committee for preparing a list of 
partment of Business Education, an affili- of the CouNclIL. 
ated association of the CouNnct.. 
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( Secretary Helen Rey- candidates for the Councit officers of 
nolds will mail to these persons before president, vice president, secretary, an 
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treasurer during the biennial from Sep- 

tember 1, 1938, to September 1, 1940. The 

other members of the nominating commit- 

tec are: 

Mr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Mr. W. E. Douglas, Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 

Miss Margaret Todd, Frenso Technical High 
School, Fresno, California 

Miss Ellen Reierson, University of Idaho, 
Moscow 

Miss Alberta Kappeler, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Standard Terminology 


Protessor E. G. Blackstone of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and chairman of the Re- 
scarch Committee of the NationaL Coun- 
ci. OF Bustness Epucation, is undertak- 
ing for the CouNcIL a project to deter- 
mine a technique for defining terms used 
in the field of business education. In this 
project the CoUNCIL is cooperating in a 


Appointment of 


President Lomax has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. W. V. Cheek as chair- 
man of the Councit’s Curriculum Com- 
mittee. One of the first duties of this 
committee is to prepare a summary state- 
ment of what the various state depart- 
ments of education are doing in the mat- 
ter of curriculum construction in business 
education, including the preparation of 
syllabi in the different business subjects. 
This committee has been provided as re- 


This committee has consulted with all 
official delegates of the Councit relative 
to selection of nominees. Miss Nulty and 
her committee have thus democratically 
determined the list of nominees, and she 
has submitted a report to the Secretary 
of the Councit. During the first week 
in May, in accordance with the provision 
of the CouNnciL’s constitution, Secretary 
Helen Reynolds will send this ‘official bal- 
lot of nominees to all official delegates of 
the CouNcIL to obtain their written votes. 


in Business Education 


national study which is sponsored by a 
Delta Kappa, honorary fraternity in Edu- 
cation. This project represents one of the 
items specified in the report of the Coun- 
ciL’s Planning Committee, as given in the 
September, 1937, issue of this JoURNAL, 
pp. 29-30. 


Dr. W. V. Cheek 


quested in the report of the CouNcIL’s 
Planning Committee, which was presented 
at the Counci’s meeting in Detroit, 
Michigan, last June. 

Dr. Cheek is a Professor of Commerce 
at the Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Springfield, and has been actively 
engaged in curriculum construction in 
Missouri, as shown in his article in the 
March, 1938, issue of The Balance Sheet. 


Publicity of Business Education in General 
Education Magazines 


Professor E. G. Blackstone of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, recently appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Commerce and 
Education at the University of South- 
ern California, has been advocating for 
some time greater publicity of business 
education in general education magazines 
where better contact can be made with 
general school administrators and super- 
visors. 

As a member of the Planning Commit- 
tee of the NATIONAL CouNCIL or BusINEss 
EpucATION, he joined with the other mem- 
bers of this committee in requesting the 
President of the CounciL to appoint a 
Committee on Contacts and Publicity, as 
set forth in the printed report on p. 30 
of the September, 1937, issue of this 
JOURNAL. President Lomax accordingly 
has appointed Professor Benjamin R. 
Haynes of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, to carry out this ass'gnment, 


and he has already met with a very favor- 
able response from most of the editors of 
the general magazines to whom he has 
written, suggesting that they plan at least 
one article on business education during 
the school year 1938-1939. | Professor 
Haynes will probably have a report of 
progress to make in the June issue. 

Professor Blackstone has not only been 
instrumental in having the Counc do 
something ae this very important mat- 
ter of publicity, but he also is giving lead- 
ership to such publicity in the National 
Commercial Teachers Federation, as 
shown in the following announcement 
which we are happy to print. We trust 
that this mutual effort of the Councn. 
and the Federation, one of the Councit’s 
affiliations, may result in giving dignified 
and valuable publicity to business educa- 
tion among school administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers in general. 


Announcement of the Federation Concerning $50 Prize Award 


For the best article published prior to 
June, 1939, dealing with commercial edu- 
cation from the standpoint of the school 
administrator, the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation will give a prize of 
$50.00. 

The purpose of this prize is to stimulate 
a series of articles which will be helpful 
to school principals and administrators in 
organizing and administering their busi- 
ness education departments more effec- 
tively. 


MAY, 
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Conditions: 

1. Any member of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation, except its of- 
ficers, is eligible for the prize. Class- 
room teachers are particularly urged 
to compete. 

2. Articles may be submitted to editors 
directly or they may be sent to the 
Publicity Director who will submit them 
for you. 

3 Only articles appearing in magazines 
or periodicals generally read by school 


administrators will be considered. 
Magazines for commercial teachers are 
not to be included. 
4. All published articles must be submitted 
to the publicity director by June 1, 1939. 
Any recompense paid by the periodical 
is to be turned over to the author. 
6. Manuscripts sent to the publicity direc- 
tor will not be returned but may be 
submitted to and published in any peri- 
odical he may choose. 
The judges of the contest shall con- 
sist of the Publicity Director and two 
other persons chosen by the Board of 
Directors of the Federation. 


Here is an opportunity for you to con- 
tribute to the promotion of business edu- 
cation and, at the same time, to win a 
cash prize of $50.00. Editors of a dozen 
or more periodicals read by superintend- 
ents have already been approached, and 
most of them are very willing to publish 
one or more such articles. Theretore, it 
should be rather easy for us to have your 
articles published. 

You may write on any topic dealing 
with business education. Why don’t you 
talk with your superintendent and find out 
from him what problem of business edu- 
cation bothers him the most and then sit 
down and write an article about it?) Make 
it non-technical because he won't know 
about the technical aspects. There are 
dozens of topics that would interest him. 
Articles of about 1,500 words have the 
best chance of publication, but you may 
write more or less than that if you wish. 

Get your pencil out now, and send in 
your article as soon as you can; the 
sooner we get it, the surer we may be 
of getting it published. The pencil !— 
Publicity Director E. G. Blackstone, Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


Survey of Retail and 
Wholesale Trades 


Recognizing the growing need for cur- 
rent information on retail and wholesale 
trade, the Bureau of the Census is under- 
taking, immediately, a survey of business 
on a major sample basis for the first 
quarter of 1938 and for each quarter of 
the calendar year 1937. 

The schedule forms which will be em- 
ployed in taking the Census contain in- 
quiries that will provide sales and pay 
roll information for each quarter of 1937 
and the first quarter of 1938. All infor- 
mation will be collected and compiled for 
identical establishments. The Census will 
therefore, for the first time, provide di- 
rect comparisons of sales and_ payrolls 
for five consecutive quarters which will 
show definite trends. In order that there 
might be trend information over a longer 
period, pay rolls and sales for identical 
establishments for the entire years 1937 
and 1935 will also be published. The in- 
formation for 1935 is already available 
through the Census of Business for that 
year. In addition to these facts, there 
will be available on retail trade certain 
information pertaining to cash sales, open 
account sales and installment sales for 
the entire year 1937 and the first quarter 
of 1938. For wholesale trade, pertinent 
information on the terms of sales will 
also be shown. 

This survey of retail and wholesale 
trades will be most useful to teachers 
and supervisors of the newly developed 
training in distributive occupations under 
the George-Deen Act. 
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Michigan 


The second annual convention of the 
Michigan Commercial Education Associa- 
tion was held in Flint, April 8 and 9, with 
a good attendance of ‘commercial teachers 
from all over the state. An Administra- 
tors’ Luncheon was arranged for Friday 
for B. Frank Kyker, Research Specialist 
in Commercial Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Industrial trips through the 
Buick and Chevrolet offices and the 
Fisher Body plant, and banquet and en- 
tertainment in the evening, completed the 
program for the first day. 

On Saturday, sectional meetings on Re- 
tail Selling, Consumer Education, Ma- 
chine Courses, Guidance, and Vocational 
Problems of the Junior High School 
were held. Helen Reynolds, secretary of 
the National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, and Ray Price of the University of 
Cincinnati, were the speakers at the gen- 
eral meeting in the afternoon. 

Bernice Dowdle of Battle Creek was 
elected president for the coming year. 
Merle Merritt, supervisor of commercial 
education at Flint, and 3 E. Winters of 
the Davis Technical H., Grand Rapids, 
were elected first and ba Dee vice-presi- 
dents, respectively. Emma Watson of 
Western State Teachers College at Kala- 
mazoo, is secretary-treasurer. 

Grand Rapids was chosen as the meet- 
ing place for next vear. 


Kentucky 


The Kentucky Business Education As- 
sociation held its spring meeting in Louis- 
ville on March 26 with A. J. Lawrence 
presiding. 

E. M. Seghers, Supervisor of the 
Junior Placement Service of the U. S. 
Employment Service, was the first speaker 
on the program. He pointed out that em- 
ployers today “want the work attitude or 
work morale” in their employees and sug- 
gested that the students work at some 
job while in high school. His talk was 
followed by a discussion of “Radio, Its 
Commercial and Educational Develop- 
ment,” by Lee Coulson, executive man- 
ager of radio station WHAS, Louisville. 
Dr. Zenos E. Scott, Superintendent of the 
Louisville Public Schools, then spoke on 
the “Relationship Between Business Men 
and Teaching.” 

W. Jennings, of the Morehead State 
Teachers College, gave figures to show 
that far more stenographers were being 
trained than were needed for the available 
positions. His topic was “Shorthand as a 
High School Vocational Subject.” “The 
Relation Between Business Education and 
General Education” was discussed at the 
luncheon by Dr. Jesse E. Adams, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Education at the 
University of Kentucky. 

The leaders of a symposium on “What 
Can the K.B.E.A. Do to Improve Busi- 
ness Education in the State” were: Fred 
Gingles, Murray State Teachers College; 
\shton Clark, Clark College of Com- 
merce; Elise Luten, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville ; T. E. Fitz-Hugh, Holmes High 
School, Covington; Claude H. Brown, Pi- 
cadome High School, Lexington. 
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The following officers were elected for 
the coming school year: 


President, Margaret Heil, 
Schools’ 

First vice-president, R. R. Richards, Eastern 
State Teachers College 

Second vice-president, 
High School, Covington 

Treasurer, Jenning. 
Teachers College 

Secretary, John G. Dunn, 
Schools 


Louisville City 


. Fitz-Hugh, Holmes 
Morehead State 


Louisville Public 


The following were elected as members 
of the executive committee: 
Bailey, Louisville Public Schools 


muy. University of Kentucky 
Moler, Ahern Trade School, Louis- 


Ashton Clark, Clark College of Commerce, 
Louisville 


IHlinois 


At the annual convention of the Illi- 
nois Commercial Education Association, 
held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on 
April 15 and 16, V. E. Breidenbaugh, prin- 
cipal of Mooscheart High School, Moose- 
heart, Hlinois, spoke on the subiect 
“Business and Commercial Education.” 
He pointed ovt the need for better trained 
students in fields of English and Mathe- 
matics and the need for work to be done 
ae the line of personality development. 
Dr. E. G. Blackstone, of the University 
of flowa, discussed “Recent Trends in 
Commercial Education” stressed the 
scarcity of literature in the field of Com- 


Mr. Laflin 


mercial Education. The nt speaker on 
the program was Miss R. Kiefer, As- 
sistant Secretary Manager, As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers, who spoke 
on the subject, “Vocational Education for 
the Food and Grocery Dealer.” Miss Kief- 
er emphasized the need for a_ better 
trained individual in the distributive oc- 
cupations. 

B. J. Knauss, Director of Commercial 
Studies for Chicago, arranged a very in- 
teresting exhibit with office machines and 
students from the newly organized Jones 
Commercial School in Chicago. 

Officers elected for the next year are: 

President, Allan Laflin, West High Schocl. 

Aurora 
Vice-president, Dr. James Thompson, | Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College, Charleston 
Secretary, Ben Park, Ottawa Township High 
School, Ottawa 
Treasurer, Robert Evans, Dundee High School, 
Dundee 


Georgia 


The theme of the spring meeting of the 
Georgia Business Education Associati ion, 
held in Atlanta on April 15, was “\od- 
ernizing Business Education.” Alton B. 
Parker Liles of Commercial High Seiool, 
Atlanta, arranged the following program 
for the meeting: 

“Certification and Curriculum Revision’. Dr, 
M. E. Thompson, State Department of /du- 
cation, Atlanta 

“What Is Wrong with Commercial Gradua: +s?” 
—Mrs. Colin Traylor, president of At inta 
Women’s Credit Union, Atlanta ‘ 

rae urriculum Changes at the University of 
Georgia’’—Professor R. T. Segrest, Un ver- 
sity of Geo Athens 
“Effect of Current Taxation on Accountin 
George E. Manners, Commercial High Sc: sol, 
Atlanta 

Round table discussion of curriculum rey -ion 
in Georgia—led by Aletha Bailey, Atoens 
High School, Athens 

Miss Pattie Sinclair, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, was elected mace Mi of 
the association for the coming year «nd 
Miss Frances Starr, Russell High School, 
Kast Point, was elected secret ry. 


Florida 


The annual meeting of the commercia! 
section of the Florida Education Associa- 
tion was held in Tampa on March 25 
LL. C. Harwell of the Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, was chairman. 

Professor Frederick G. Nichols, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, spoke on “Facing Facts in Business 
Education”; Roy H. Clarke, Ida M. Fish- 
er High School, Miami, Florida, discussed 
“Commercial Curriculum Revision”; asi 
Chester Crowder, High School, Leesburg, 
Florida, spoke on “Business Textbooks 
for Florida Secondary Schools”, 

New Jersey 


The High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey held a meeting 
in New Brunswick on May 7, with Dr. 
Charles F. Hainfeld presiding. 

Following a splendid address by Profes- 
sor H. L. Forkner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, on “Business and the 
Community,” the morning was devoted to 
section meetings. At the luncheon meeting 
Elmer Wheeler, president of the Tested 
Selling Institute, New York City, spoke on 
“Tested Sentences That Scll—The New 
Approach to Distributive Education.” 

e 


N. Y. State Association 


As this issue goes to press the Business 

Education Association of the State of 
New York is making elaborate plans for 
the meeting to be held in Rochester May 
27 and 28. Ernest W. Veigel, Jr., is chair- 
man of the local committee which has ar- 
ranged a well balanced program for meet- 
ings and entertainment. 

The present officers 
are: 

President, William S. 


Risinger, Utica School 
of Commerce, Utica 

Vice-president. Mrs. Mildred Elley, Mildred 
Elley Schcol, Albany 

Secretary, Leslie G. Kelley, The Kelley Busi- 
ness Instrute, Niagara Falls 

Treasurer, Arthur B. Backensto, Troy Busi- 
ness College, Troy 


of the association 
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Connecticut Convention 


The thirty-sixth annual convention and 
contests of the Connecticut Business Edu- 
cators’ Association were held in the new 
Ansonia High School, Ansonia, on April 
9 During the morning session 233 stud- 
ents from high schools and_ business 
schools competed for awards in bookkeep- 
ing, dictating machine transcription, short- 
hand and typewriting. In the afternoon, 
the visitors were entertained by a one-act 
play, “The Londonderry Air,” by Rachel 
Field, directed by J. Howard Clark of the 
Ansonia High School faculty, and pre- 
sented by the members of the Dramatic 
Club of the Ansonia High School. <A 
moving picture program was also shown 
consisting of “Teaching Beginners How 
to Typewrite,” “Correct Shorthand Tech- 
niqui,” “Commerce Around the Coffee 
Cup, and “Under Control.” 
The following officers were elected for 
the «oming year: 
Prisident, Ellen Talcott, Moody Secretarial 
school, New Britain (first woman president 
the organization) 
e-President, Melvin E. Wagner, West Haven 
ligh School, * est Haven 
Se retary, Mrs. Thomas, Moody Sec- 
etarial School, ia Britain 
Tr-asurer, Harold B. Post, Post 
Vaterbury 
Ex-cutive Committee: Dr. George S. Murray, 
Commercial High School, New Haven; Don- 
Id J. Post, Post College, Waterbury; and 
ohn G, Prendergast, retiring president, prin- 
ipal of the Ansonia High School. 


College. 


The Ansonia High School registered 33 
points in the various contests to win the 
Zest All-Around Commercial High 
School Cup.” Central High School of 
Bridgeport placed second with 28 points. 
in the private school section, Stone Col- 
lege of New Haven scored 45 points, first 
place, for the “Best All-Around Private 
Commercial School Cup.” Post College 
ef Waterbury secured second place with 
32 points. 

The 1939 meeting of the 
will be held at New Britain. 


Association 


New York City and Vicinity 


More than one thousand members of 
the Commercial Education Association of 
New York City and Vicinity gathered in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
on April 30, for the Spring Convention 
of the association. 

The morning was devoted to section 
meetings in which the general theme of 
the convention, “The Problem of In- 
dividual Differences in Commercial Edu- 
cation”, was considered from the various 
points of view. Following the section 
meetings, Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, past 
president, presided over the luncheon 
meeting. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon 
was Paul J. Kern, president of the Muni- 
cipal Civil Service Commission. He told 
the association members that “there is no 
such thing as an efficient stenographer or 
clerk in the public service who does not 
know the basis of our government.” 

“Public education,” he added, “must 
eventually assume the burden for train- 
ing adequate government personnel. 

“It seems to me,” he continued, “that 
an association of this kind can do no bet- 
ter than to emphasize continually the se- 
lection of proper employes on a competi- 
tive basis. In times such as these when 
competition is keen it is unwise, useless 
and harmful to encourage any students 
to take civil service examinations when 
they are not prepared. There is no place 
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for those who cannot qualify under the 
strict standards.” 

The association adopted a resolution of 
tribute to Seth Ballou Carkin, one of the 
founders of the organization in 1927, who 
died on April 28. This resolution appears 
in an editorial on page seven of this issue. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President, Irving Raskin, Girls Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn 
Vice-president, Mrs. L. Miller 

Business School, New York 

Vice-president, Mrs. Etta Fowler, Haaren High 
School, New York 

Member at Large of Executive Committee, 
Gertrude Simpson, New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Agnes A. Jackson, George Washington 
High School, New York, and Henry Smith- 
line, Grover Cleveland High School, New 
York, hold over as secretary and treasurer, 
respectively. 

The two other Members at Large of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are Simon J. Jason, Wal- 
ton Hieh School, New York. and Conrad 
1. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden) High School, 
Brooklyn. 


Lelash, 


Ontario 


The forty-fourth annual convention of 
the Commercial Section of the 
Education Association was held in Tor- 
onto on April 19 and 20. 

The retiring president, W. G. Coles o! 
Sarnia, delivered an address on the first 
morning of the convention, and was fol- 
lowed on the morning program by Fred- 
erick H. Avery of Toronto and Wallace 
W. Renshaw of New York City. At the 
luncheon meeting Lieut.-Colonel George 
A. Drew, kK. C., spoke on “National Se- 
curity”. The afternoon of the first day 
was devoted to group conferences. 

On the next morning interesting talks 
were given by Miss E. M. Rutledge of 
Port Arthur and W. F. Marshall of Lon- 
don, Ontario, following which | ee 
Beattie led a discussion on “The New 
Courses of Study for Grades IX and X”. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: 

Honorary President, Professor C. A. 

University of Toronto 

Past President, W. G. Coles, Sarnia 

First Vice-President, Miss Evelyn Rut- 

ledge, Port Arthur 

Second Vice-President. P. A. Moreland, To- 

ronto 

Secretary-Treasvrer. H. P. Sutton. Toronto 

Representative, L. White, Toronto 


Ashley. 


Duplicated Paper Contest 


The 1938 Annual Contest of the Na- 
tional Duplicated Paper Association was 
held at Central Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana on Friday, April 15. The 
judging was done by three experienced, 
competent, unbiased judges on the basis 
of journalistic qualities, community ap- 
peal and mechanical perfection and _ suit- 
able awards were made for the ranking 
papers in each of the five divisions: 


Magazines of High Schools & Colleges 

Newspapers of High Schools & Colleges 

Hectograph 

Junior High School Papers 

Elementary papers 

This contest, held annually since 1934, 
is a feature of the service given by N. D. 

A. This organization also gives as 

member service a monthly magazine of 
current aids and supplement. critic sheet 
giving individual criticisms of papers sent 
in. The Organization has also established 
a loan service for members of all papers 
sent in during the years and sponsors an 
annual Conference to aid in breaking in 
new staffs. 


University of Chicago Conference 


The subject for discussion at the Fifth 
Conference on Business Education to be 
held at the University of Chicago on 
June 30 and July 1 is “Business as a 
Social Institution.” A general outline of 
the program appeared in the January 
issue of this magazine. 

The following speakers will take part 
in the program: 

William N. Mitchell, University of Chi- 
cago; George M. Harrison, Grand Presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Paul H. Nystrom, Co- 
lumbia University ; Earl W. Barnhart, 
formerly Chief of ‘Commercial Education 
Service, Office of Education, W ashington, 
D. C.; Raleigh W. Stone, University ot 
Chimes: William F. Ogburn, Univers ity 
of Chicago; Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of 
Commercial Education, Des Moines, 
lowa; Floyd W. Reeves, University of 
Chicago; Arthur W. Kornhauser, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Harald G. Shields, Sim- 
mons College; Francis V. Unzicker, 
Chairman, Chicago Area Business Educa- 
tion Directors Association, Gary, In- 


diana; Edison E. Oberholtzer, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Houston, Texas; EI- 
vin S. Eyster, Instructor in Business 


Indiana; and 


Education, Fort Wayne, 
President, 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
University of Chicago. 


Oklahoma Conference 


The program for the second annual 
summer conference on commercial edu- 
cation, to be held under the joint aus- 
pices of the Oklahoma Commercial Teach- 
er’s Federation and the School of Com- 
merce of Oklahoma A. & M. yg has 
been announced by Dr. McKee Fisk, pro- 
fessor of commercial education of Ok! a- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. Tire 
conference will be held in Stillwater June 
10 and 11. 

The following out-of-the-state speakers 
will appear on the conference program and 
lead discussion groups: 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa 

W. Harmon Wilson, South-Western Publishing 


Co., Cincinnati 
Lloyd L. Jones, The Gregg Publishing Con 


Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Yale University 

Director of Company Training. 
Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago 

Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart. Teachers College. Co 
lumbia University 


Syracuse Conference 


The First Annual on Busti- 
ness Education will be held at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New Vern on 
Thursday, July 21. The theme of the 
conference will be Current Trends in 
Business Education. Under the director- 
ship of Professor George R. Tilford, the 
general theme will be broken down into 
appropriate  sub-divisions, and guest 
speakers on each sub-topic will be as- 
signed. 

Among those who will take part in the 
program are: Dr. Harold B. Buckley, 
Supervisor of Business Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Dr. Elmer E. 
Spanabel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
and B. Frank Kvker, Research Specialist 
in Commercial Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Interior, Washing- 
ton, “D.C. 
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A high water mark in attendance, in- 
terest and enthusiasm was reached in the 
41st Annual Convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, April 14-16. 


First General Session 


At the first general session the dele- 
gates were welcomed by Dr. Edwin W. 
Adams, Associate Superintendent in 
charge of High Schools, Philadelphia. 
The response was made by Mrs. Susette 
B, Tyler, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, Virginia, Vice-president of the 
Association. 

In the opening address of the conven- 
tion, W. E. Douglas, President of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, and Pres- 
ident of the Association, in discussing the 
convention theme, “Modernizing Business 
Education,” challenged the assembly as 
follows: “Is there too strong a tendency 
today towards streamlining, air-condition- 
izing and Pullmanizing the process of 
learning? Are we unconsciously influenc- 
ing our young people to believe that they 
need not study in order to learn? Have 
we become so anemic as teachers that 
yesterday’s ‘All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy’ is interpreted today as 
‘All play and no work makes Jack a 
bright boy’? 

“You and I never had to face a to- 
morrow filled with greater potential men- 
ace than that ahead of the young people 


NEW OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


First row, left to right: Harry I. 
Saphier, vice-president; 
Arnold M. Lloyd, treasurer. 
Second row, left to right: 


Douglas, Clinton A. Reed, E. P. 


Kathryn W. Ross and R. G. Walters, the two new members 
elected to the executive board, were absent when the picture 
was taken. 


in our charge. ... What can we do about 
it? To us are giv en rich opportunities to 
serve in capacities far beyond the mere 
teaching of business subjects. Thousands 
of young citizens are within our spheres 
of influence. We can do much to help 
mould this human clay into lives of use- 
fulness and productivity.” 

“There are many who question the 
practicability of continuing high school 
vocational business education,” stated Pro- 
fessor IT). D.  Lessenberry, Director, 
Courses in Commercial Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, in addressing the 
opening meeting of the convention. 

“Must secondary vocational business 
education survive? Two problems arise: 

“1. The demand of business for greater 
maturity of behavior than is achieved by 
most young persons at the time of grad- 
uation from high school; and 
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E. T. A. Philadelphia 


Good, president; 
Raymond C. Goodfellow, 


Executive board members W. E. 
Jennison and John G. Kirk. 


Convention 


“2. The growing belief that early spe- 
cialization tends to produce atrophied per- 
sonalities. 

“Breadth of training is needed to de- 
velop maturity of judgment. Specializa- 
tion should be deferred, therefore, as 
long as possible. 

“Business demands greater behavior 
maturity of beginning stenographers and 
bookkeepers than is usually achieved at 
the time of graduation from high school. 
Segregation of vocational and non-voca- 
tional students cannot overcome the dif- 
ficulty of immaturity of high school 
graduates. 

“However, there is still a large area of 
vocational service left for the high school. 
Retail selling and general clerical posi- 
tions are open to graduates of average 
intelligence. Promotion in the work de- 
pends upon intelligence and ‘other fac- 
tors’ that must be present for marked 
success in any work. At the present time, 
there are few sequential courses leading 
to occupational efficiency in selling and 
general clerical work.” 

J. Murray Hill, Vice-President, Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, in addressing the con- 
vention stated, “Ten years ago only nine 
states required a baccalaureate degree of 
commercial teachers in the high schools. 
Today, a four-year standard college de- 
gree is required in practically every state 
in the Union. But good teachers of com- 
merce need something more than degrees. 


Conrad J. 
secretary; 


Left to Right: 


Our teachers must be taught that educa- 
tion is not a mechanical but a social 
process. 

“The character of the secondary school 
population is constantly changing. In a 
survey of 310 principals and superin- 
tendents, scattered through 31 states, less 
than 25% assigned vocational objectives 
to their business departments. If we are 
to meet the needs of the changing popu- 
lation, emphasis must be placed upon at- 
titudes, civic habits, appreciations, and 
behavi ior concepts. 

“Business education began in_ the pri- 
vate schools in America in the eighteenth 
century, but not until early in the twen- 
tieth century did these courses become a 
part of the recognized curricula of our 
public secondary schools. Today approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 students are enrolled in 
commercial courses.” 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Behind any great convention is a group of people who have 
worked untiringly for the success of that convention. Here is the 
group who directed the plans for the E. C. T. A. Convention in 
Philadelphia during Easter week: 

Charles E. Hoffman, convention manager of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel; George E. Mumford, local chairman of 
the convention, Division of Commercial Education, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; W. E. Douglas; John G. Kirk; and Arnold M. Lloyd. 


The Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet on Thursday eye- 
ning was the high light of the conven- 
tion—with approximately 600 in attend- 
ance. President W. E. Douglas, presided, 
with Dr. S. Howard Paterson, Professor 
of Economics, University of "Pennsylva- 
nia, serving as toastmaster. The surprise 
number was “A Bit of Old Philadelphia” 
—selections by a prize-winning band from 
the Annual Mummers’ Parade, a famous 
Philadelphia institution. Don Rose, col- 
umnist and editorialist for the “Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger,” entertained the as- 
semblage with an amusing account of his 
“Confessions of a Repentant Pedagovue,” 


Second General Session 


Harry W. Nock, Office Manager of 
The Service Department, of the du Pont 
Company, Wilmington, among other 
things, stated: “ ‘Firing’ is usually con- 
sidered the sign of incapable management, 
and should be resorted to only after all 
other methods have failed. 

“In a recent survey it was found that 
of 4,000 persons who lost their jobs, only 
10% lost out because of deficiency in 
skill, while 90% lost out because of de- 
ficiency in character or personality traits.” 

Mr. Nock quoted E. F. du Pont, |’er- 
sonnel Manager of the du Pont Company, 
as saying in a personal interview: “We 
do not have any trouble in finding candi- 
dates who are adequately trained in tech- 
nical subjects, but to find candidates of 


satisfactory scholastic training who have 
also had the desirable personal traits 
which we want is frequently difficult.” 

Clinton A. Reed, Chief of Bureau of 
Business Education, New York State De- 
partment of Education, in addressing the 
Convention stated: “Business men won- 
der why the schools continue to prepare 
more young people for employment in 
offices than they can possibly place, and 
why they fail to prepare young people for 
the jobs in the merchandising field which 
do exist, at salaries and under working 
conditions which compare favorably with 
office positions. 

“We must prepare teachers of merchan- 
dising but these teachers must be thor- 
oughly experienced in the phase of dis- 
tribution which they expect to teach.” 

“No longer is the high school’s respon- 
sibilities limited to preparing the intel- 
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lectuai elect for college,” declared Edward 
J. McNamara, Principal, High School of 
Commerce, New York City. 

“The emphasis of such schools now is 
to develop the potential powers of the 
great mass of our youth to give them 
ideals for the formation of character and 
to make them good citizens.” 

William M. Polishook, Clifford J. Scott 
High School, East Orange, New Jersey, 
addressed the general meeting on “What 
Should be Done to Develop Personal 
Utility or Consumer Values Through the 
Teaching of Business Subjects?” 


Section Meetings 


Section meetings were held under the 
direction of officers of the Association and 
members of the Executive Board, as out- 
lined in the March issue of this magazine. 
These meetings drew large numbers who 
listened to outstanding speakers talk on 
well-chosen and timely topics. The talks 
wi'l appear in the 1938 Yearbook of the 
Association. 


Special Meetings 


elegates and their friends were guests 
of the Philadelphia Commerce Teachers 
Association, of which Miss Catherine 
Carlin is president, at a delightful enter- 
tainment and dance on Friday evening. 

The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools held a banquet for 
members and friends on Friday evening. 
Dr. E. M. Hull, president of Banks Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, and president of the 
N. A. A. C. S., presided. Mr. H. N. Rase- 
ly, Burdett College, Boston, was_toast- 
master. Speakers included H. E. V. 
Porter, Secretary of the N. A. A. C. S., 
and Charles G. Reigner, president of The 
H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore. The 
speaker of the evening “ag Rev. Philip 
Steinmetz, of Philadelphia. A demonstra- 
tion of a marv elous memory was given bv 
Walter Paxton as “The Mental Marvel.” 


Annual Business Meeting 


At the annual business meeting on Sat- 
urday morning, Mrs. Susette B. Tyler, re- 
tiring vice-president, was awarded the 
membership banner for having attained 
for Virginia the largest percentage of in- 
crease in membership. This is the third 
successive year the membership banner 
has been won by Mrs. Tyler. Total mem- 
bership of the association, as reported by 
Paul M. Boynton, General Membership 
Chairman, was 2,846. 

A change in the constitution was pro- 
posed by Nathaniel Altholz, of New York 
City, providing for an editorial board of 
three members to replace the present plan 
of single editorship. The amendment will 
be voted upon at the next annual meeting. 

Officers elected were: President, Harry 
I. Good, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, New York; vice-presi- 
dent, Conrad J. Saphier, Chairman, Secre- 
tarial Studies, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York; secretary, 
Raymond G. Goodfellow, Director of 
Commercial Education, Newark, New 
Jersey; treasurer, Arnold M. Lloyd (re- 
elected), Principal, Banks College, Phila- 
delphia. New Members of the Executive 
Board are Katherine W. Ross, Boston 


Clerical School, Roxbury, Massachusetts ; 
and R. G. Walters, Director of Teacher 
Training, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 

The 42nd Annual Convention will be 
a. in New York City April 6, 7, and 8, 


1938 


MAY, 


New York 


Lola Maclean, president of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has an- 
nounced that The Biltmore will be the 
official home of the Department at the 
N.E.A. convention, June 26-30. The meet- 
ings of the Department will be held at 
the Biltmore, Monday and Tuesday, June 
27 and 28. Men of national prominence 
in business and education will be on the 
program for general and sectional meet- 
ings of the convention. 

James L. Holtsclaw, supervising prin- 
cipal of commercial education of the City 


Mr. Holtsclaw 


of Detroit, will direct the administrators’ 
program, This program will be of inter- 
est to state and city directors of business 
education, heads of departments of busi- 


Tri-State Assoc 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association held its Spring Meeting at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Fri- 
day evening and Saturday, April 8 and 9. 

The reception and dance on_ Friday 
evening were attended by 350 couples. The 
Saturday morning meeting was a Idressed 
by Judge Sara Soffel of the Juvenile 
Court of Pittsburgh and Dr. R. R. Aurner, 
Professor of Business Education of the 
University of Wisconsin. Judge Soffel 
spoke on “Character Education” and Dr. 
Aurner on “Propaganda or Truth in Busi- 
ness Education.” Both addresses were 
well received. About 350 attended the 
luncheon meeting to hear an interesting 
and stimulating talk by Frank M. Totton, 
vice president of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, New York. The retiring presi- 
dent, R. F. Webb, State Teachers’ College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, presided. 

At the business meeting, Kennard E. 
Goodman of the Department of Business 
Law and Economics of John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association. Mr. Goodman has 
been a member of the executive commit- 
tee for the past three years. He is co-author 
of “Introduction to Businss Law,” “Di- 
rected Studies and Tests in Business 
Law,” “Economics in Everyday Life” and 
“Directed Studies and Tests in Econom- 
ics.” He has also written articles for edu- 
cational magazines and has addressed So- 
cial Business sections of teachers’ asso- 
ciations on numerous occasions. 

The other officers elected to serve for 
the coming year are first vice-president, 


N. EA. Department of Business Education 


Convention 


ness education in high schools, high school 
principals and superintendents interested 
in business education, heads of teacher- 
training institutions, and administrators 
with a responsibility for supervising busi- 
ness education programs. Subjects to be 
discussed at the administrators’ meeting 
are: commercial curricula, improvement 
of teachers in service—graduate work, se- 
curing of an adequate supply of new 
teachers—undergraduate work, research in 
business education, developing a literature 
for business education, securing suitable 
text materials, responsibilities of directors 
of business education, place of business 
education in the general education pro- 
gram, and the coordination of administra- 
tive functions to insure harmonious de- 
velopment of business education. Each 
subject will be presented briefly by a 
speaker, a specialist in the subject, to be 
followed by general discussion. 

The program for Tuesday will begin 
with a luncheon meeting, followed by sev- 
eral sectional meetings. A strong secre- 
tarial program will be directed by Dr. 
Vernal H. Carmichael, assistant profes- 
sor of business education, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

During the past year the Department 
has given special attention to distributive 
education, This subject was featured at 
the Detroit convention and a fine pro- 
gram on distributive education will be set 
up for the New York convention. 

More complete details about the con- 
vention program will appear in the June 
issue of this magazine. 


lation Meeting 


Rk. L. Fawcett, Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; second vice-presi- 
dent, George C. Stover, Sharon High 
School, Sharon, Pennsylvania; treasurer, 


Mr. Goodman 


Russell Bobbitt, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary, Laila Kilchenstein, Grove City Col- 
lege, Grove City, Pennsylvania. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee are: Mar- 
garet H. Ely, Margaret Morrison School, 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
Lurgh, Pennsylvania; George R. Fisher, 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania; D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; R. 


F. Webb, State Teachers’ College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMER 


CHOOLS 


TRAINING STUDENTS 


Modern practice in business education demands both 
training in “how to live” and training in “how to 
make a living.” 
Armstrong College courses for teachers of 
business subjects are focused upon these 
objectives. 
THIS SUMMER 
VACATION IN CALIFORNIA 
June 27 to August 5 


This summer combine business and education 
with pleasure. Prepare to take advantage of 
the rising demand for commercial teachers. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, California 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will this summer offer special service 
through two terms, one beginning June 6 and ending July 9; the other beginning 
July 11, and ending August 13. 


Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type of professional training 
that this institution has given to Commercial Teachers and Accountants will 
be given the coming summer, with new features and improvements. A student 
may begin a course, or take solid classroom work for which he will get college 
credit, or take professional training, or review, or improve his certification 
a or improve his chances for getting a position, or a better one than 
he has. 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


INC. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


Teacher’s Institute 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy; July 5-29. 


This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 


Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be glady sent on request. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12, 1938 
The ultimate in method courses in secretarial and 
accounting subjects as well as developing skill i 
shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Philadelphia 


Professional courses for commercial teachers, 
including graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Education, Commercial Education, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, History, Geography, Govern- 
ment, Accounting; also courses in Salesman- 
ship and Retailing by Dr. H. H. Maynard. 
June 27 to Aug. 9 For Bulletin address W. L. Einolf, Bennet: Halli 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 6 and 13. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1938 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1938 Summer Session 


Courses in Commercial Education for six weeks, July 6-August 12: Advanced 
Typewriting; Content and Methods for Transcription; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Consumer Business Educa- 
tion; Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic; Methods and 
Materials of Teaching Bookkeeping; Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses; 
Application of Research Findings to Business Education Practices. Also courses 
in related fields of liberal arts, business, and education. Two weeks sessions 
precede and follow the regular session. 


For bulletins and information, address the Director. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13, 1938 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, The 
High School Commercial Curriculum, Problems_in Commercial Edu- 
cation, Seminar in Commercial Education ; Methods Courses in 
Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Social-Business Sub- 
jects, Business Mathematics, Stenographic Office Practice, Business 
Organization ; Demonstration Class in Typewriting; Vocational 
Guidance; Subject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics. 
Salesmanship, Business Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 


RIDER COLLEGE 
1938 SUMMER SCHOOL 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 21 to Friday, August 19 


The 1938 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular students 
the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading to various degrees. 
Special Normal Course in Stenotypy. Modern methods in both graduate and 
undergraduate work. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. Independent study 
under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regular faculty of 
competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several visiting professors. 
Courses in Commercial Education, Business Administration, Accounting, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism and related fields. Special Courses 
in Visual Education. 


Send for Summer School Bulletin. Address Director Summer Session, 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 
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Announcement has been made of the Ida Moshier, of Ellenville, New York, Eleanor Kellogg of Treadwell, New 
ciection of Allison Dorman as principal has been elected head of the commercial York, has been appointed commercial 
o! the New Bedford High School, New department in the Sidney High School, teacher in the Unadilla High School, 
liedford, Massachusetts. He will take of- Sidney, New York. Miss Moshier has Unadilla, New York. She has been, for 

e at the conclusion of the present school — been, for two years, head of the commer- three years, head of the commercial de- 
year. : cial department of the Schenevus High partment at Grand Gorge, New York. 

Mr. Dorman is a graduate of Bay Path School, Schenevus, New York. Miss Kellogg received her Bachelor of 

stitute, Springfield, and of Bryant Co! ° Science degree, cum laude, from Hart- 
lege. He studied at Massachusetts W. D. Garner, former commercial wick College, Oneonta, New 
and teacher in Americus High School, Amer- 1935, having majored in the Business 
Bedford the ol icus, Georgia, has resigned to accept ence department. 

tl edtord al l place on the faculty of Maddox High e 

commerciat Gepartment, Su- School, Atlanta, Georgia. William E. Templeton, recently with 

ervisor of commercial education, prin- A 

] 1 : e the High School at Pensacola, Florida, is 
Cpa of the evening high school, and in : : 
«ther capacities G. L. Jackson of Waterloo, Iowa, now teaching in Richmond Academy and 

i ° is a new commercial teacher in the Lin- Junior College, Augusta, Georgia. 
™ y coln High School, Des Moines. e 

Clifton Darnall has left the Valmeyer, e : , 

= rly a com- 
llinois, High School and is now hea‘ A. La Verne Denton, formerly Com 

. the D f ap Florence I. Bradley, recently with the mercial teacher in the Township High 
f the Department of Business Admin- é : 

Merrimac, Massachusetts, High School, School at Mount Vernon, Illinois, is teach- 
neblo, Colorad is now teaching commercial subjects in ing in Hibbing Junior College, Hibbing, 
ueblo, Colorado. 

e the High School at Newburyport, Mass. — Minnesota. 
_ Marion F. Cobb, for many years with Julian V. R oe a ee Constance A, Grafton, former — 
the Canton High School, Collinsville, Con-  , Julian V. Ray of Stilesville, \ one at Blunt, South Dakota, High School, i 
iecticut, is now a shorthand teacher in ational teaching commercial subjects in the 
Hurst’s Private School, Buffalo, New susiness Celleze, Roanoke, Virginia. High School at Sunrise, Wyoming. 
York. e 
ad Miriam R. Knoer, for several years William E,. Fort and Charles E. Hous- 

Laura E. Butter of Mayville, Wiscon- a teacher in Delmar, Iowa, is now with ton are two new commercial teachers in 
in, is a new commercial teacher in the the Minnesota School of Business, Min- Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Nashkoro, Wisconsin, High School. neapolis Carolina. 


athfinder COURSES IN 
LOOSELEAF ACCOUNTING 


Don't handicap your business os = Personal and Professional 

cient files and methods. It Al. Accounting 
@ Here's a new follow-up course for secretarial and 
papers. These tiresome de- instruction in bookkeeping procedure for the 

: s non-trading businesses, where income is derived 
increase expense. | from professional fees, service charges, and returns 
Modernize your office —it on investments. 

pays. Install Tri-Guard files pe the Safeguard filing plan. @ The Personal and Professional Course employs 
They help eliminate errors, speed up filing and finding with the same modern methods that are used in other 
less work and expense. Ask our local dealer for free filing Pathfinder courses ... Executive Accounting, Part 
chart and demonstration, or write direct to us for a copy of One and Part Two, and Social Security Accounting. 
“For Faster Filing and Finding.” Practice set includes actual looseleaf forms used 
TRI-GUARD FILING PRINCIPLE in personal and professional accounting systems. 
Each guide slides on three rods which @ The Pathfinder Course in Personal and Profes- 
act as a ‘‘sway-check.’’ Contents are sional Accounting will be available on June 1 tor 
kept upright without compression and summer courses. 

guides index, as well as support ma- | | WRITE FOR YOUR EVALUATION SET TODAY. 
terial in drawer. This saves time, 
work, wear and tear—speeds up filing 


and finding. 
| Charles R. Hadley Company 
lob 4 ry icke 330 N. Los Los Angeles, California 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


New York ~ Chicago - Atlanta - Seattle . San Francisco 


MAY, 1938 
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the Common Sense 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


por school and office 


Common sense because it has 
an Esterbrook point. Common 
sense because these points 
are replaceable. Replaceable 
points enable you always to 
keep your Esterbrook as rew 
as the day you buy it. Com- 
mon sense, too, because the 
price is within reach of every- 
one who needs a dependable, 
work-a-day fountain pen—not 
just a vest-pocket ornament. 


Esterbrook’s 78 years of 
leadership in making the 
world’s finest pen points is 
your guarantee of matchless 
writing performance. 14 point 
styles—for shorthand, book- 
keeping, manifold 
every business need or per- 
sonal preference. Leading sta- 
tioners and departments offer 
complete point assortments. 


Try this common sense pen. 


* 
COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PEN 


(Black or Colors) $ 00 


and 

up 
Re-New-Points—any style for 
any Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
—complete with feed . .. 


ESTERBROOK 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 
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In answer to the editorial comment in 
the June, 1937, issue of the JoURNAL, 
“Is Commercial Education in Our Pub- 
lic High Schools in No Way Voca- 
tional?” Mr. Allan Laflin, Head of the 
Commercial Department of West High 
School, Aurora, Illinois, has sent to the 
editor the results of a summary of com- 
mercial graduates in the class of 1937. 
We quote from his letter as follows: 

“Last year there were thirty-seven 
students who were enrolled in Office 
Practice. Of this number, nineteen re- 
ceived part-time training. The following 
shows what these students are doing 
today: 


Placement of Graduates into Positions 


are doing stenographic work 

are retail salespeople 

are employed in shops 

is an elevator operator 

are registered as post graduate students 
are not working 

is to enter a nursing school 


“Salaries range from nine dollars a 
week to twenty dollars a week 

“We are in competition with one 
other public high school, two parochial 
schools, and three business colleges, 
Aurora is situated in the Fox River Val- 
ley just outside of the Chicago metro- 
politan area. Many cities surround our 
own, and send their graduates to Aurora 
in an attempt to secure employment.” 


List Price 
DELIVERED U.S.A. 


CALCULATOR 


For Classroom Instruction 


Schools which now include—or would like to in- 
clude—the fundamentals of calculating as a part of 


It sieve ample capacity to teach any type of calculating work. 
In fact, this is the same model that is used in thousands of busi- 
ness offices every day on a wide variety of calculating work. 
There are many other models of the Burroughs calculator, both 
electric and hand operated, in various styles and totaling capacities. 


Teachers and students are invited to call at any Burroughs office for a 
demonstration. Special information on classroom instruction is available 
to teachers. If more convenient, mail the coupon for full information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6932 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
I would like complete information on [J Burroughs Calculators (] Classroom Calculator Instruction. 


Teacher 


School 


Street 


City. 
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and 


Dr. Blackstone Accepts 
New Position 


Dr. Earl G. Blackstone has accepted an 
appointment as Associate Professor of 
Commerce and Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
gcles, and will direct the commercial 
teicher training program there, as he has 
at the State University of lowa_ since 
1924. He will fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation last year of Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rk. Haynes and will take over his 
now duties in September. 

Dr. Blackstone is a native of lowa and 
attended the public schools there until he 


graduated from Iowa Falls High Schoo! 
in 1911. After attending Ellsworth Busi- 
ness College and Ellsworth College, he 
obtained his A. B. degree from University 
of Iowa in 1916, his M. A. degree in 1922, 
and his Ph. D. degree in 1926. 

He taught at Ellsworth College, Ma- 
comb (Illinois) High School, Watertown 
(South Dakota) High School, Dubuque 
(lowa) High School, Detroit High 
School, Detroit Teachers College, and 
Was assistant to the deputy superin- 
tendent of the Detroit public schools be- 
fore becoming director of commercial 
teacher training at the State University of 
lowa. 

Dr. Blackstone is author of well-known 
textbooks and has written many articles 
for professional magazines. He is a past 
president of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions and of the Iowa State Commercial 
Teachers Association. He has been vice- 
president of the National Council of Busi- 
ness Education and of the Department of 
Business Education of the N.E.A. He was 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
JouRNAL oF Business) Epucation for 
many vears. 

During the past year the position left 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Haynes 
has been filled by Edwin A. Swanson, 
who is on leave of absence from his 
regular position at Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege. Mr. Swanson will be in charge of 
the graduate professional program in 
business education to be offered during 
the coming summer session. 


Snead at V. M. 4 


Roswell P. Snead is now an instructor 
in Business Administration at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Vir- 
ginia, from which institution he received 
his B.S. degree in Business Administra- 
tion in 1929 
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Following his graduation from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute he went to 
Fork Union Military Academy as instruc- 
tor in commercial subjects and head of 
the commercial department. He remained 
in that position until he accepted his 
present position. 

Mr. Snead was awarded his M. B.A. 
degree by the University of Chicago in 
1936 and is working for his Ph.D. degree. 


Promotion for Mr. Zimmerman 


In the December, 1937, issue of this 
magazine, it was atmounced that J. Earl 
Zimmerman of Parma, Ohio, had been 
promoted to the position of assistant prin- 
cipal of the Schaaf High School and head 
of the commercial department. The Board 
of Education of Parma have given him 
another promotion and he is now busi- 
ness manager of Parma City Schools 
and clerk-treasurer of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Zimmerman has had thirteen years 
of teaching and administrative experience 
in public schools. His experience as a 
commercial teacher and his practical ex- 
perience in business have qualified him 
for handling his new duties. 

He was chairman of the social-business 
section of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation last year, and he is 
active in other organizations. 

W. G. Dallas, who has been on the 
faculty of the Schaaf High School, has 
been elected head of the commercial de- 
partment. Mr. Dallas also succeeded Mr. 
Zimmerman as chairman of the social- 
business section of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation. 


Charles F. Kindt 


Charles F. Kindt, president of The 
John C. Winston Co., died suddenly on 
March 19th at the age of 67. 

Mr. Kindt was born in Philadelphia. 
As a youth, he devoted some time to the 
study of law, but his fondness for litera- 
ture soon led him to associate himself 
with John C. Winston, who had in 1884 
started in a very modest way the publish- 
ing business which bears his name. When 
The John C. Winston Co. was incorpo- 
rated in 1900, Mr. Kindt became secre- 
tary; was later elected vice president. 
When Mr. Winston died in 1920, Mr. 
Kindt was elected president of the corpo- 
ration. Under his direction the company 
greatly expanded its varied publishing in- 
terests until today its activities include 
the publishing of Bibles, textbooks, refer- 
ence publications, general and children’s 
literature. 

Mr. Kindt had always been keenly in- 
terested in education and is responsible 
for the publication of Winston’s many 
outstanding educational books. In recog- 
nition of his efforts and achievements in 
publishing and promoting education, 
Ursinus College conferred upon Mr. 
Kindt, in 1926, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

Mr. Kindt is survived by his wife and 
two sons, Charles, Jr., and J. Winston 


Kindt. 


Mr. Westphal to 
Direct Ditto Sales 


Ditto, Incorporated, manufacturer of 
duplicators and supplies, has announced 
the resignation of A. N. Steele as general 
sales manager and the appointment of 
Arthur Westphal to that position. In his 
new position Mr. Westphal will govern 
the personnel and sales training of the 
Ditto selling organization, and will direct 
the sale of Ditto products. 

Mr. Westphal recently resigned from 
Marshall Field & Company, where for the 
past five years he has been operating and 
personnel manager of both the wholesale 


and retail divisions, and general manager 
in charge of all real estate operations. 
Prior to his association with Marshall 
Field’s he served fourteen years with But- 
ler Brothers, large Chicago general mer- 
chandise wholesalers, as general operating 
and personnel manager. 


Lomax to Lecture in 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Professor Paul S. Lomax of New 
York University, New York, N. Y.. is 
to give a series of lectures at the Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas, May 30 to June 7; another 
lecture series at the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
June 8 to 22; and will take part in a con- 
ference on business education at the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, on 
June 23. 


Another Promotion for 
Mr. Tidwell 


In the October issue of this magazine 
we reported the appointment of M. Fred 
Tidwell to the faculty of the University 
Junior College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma. It 
was recently announced that he has been 
appointed to the faculty of Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Before going to University Junior Col- 
lege, Mr. Tidwell served as head of the 
commercial department of Ponca es 
High School. In 1930 he won the U. 
Novice Championship in typing, and in 
1931 he won the Oklahoma State Amateur 
Championship in tvping. 

Mr. Tidwell holds the degrees of B.S 
— M.A., and is now working for his 
M.S. degree. He has served as president 
of ‘the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers 
Federation. 
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Subject Material for... 
New 
Eighteen New Permanent a 
Practice Records, and... 
Dic ap one Dictation and Transcription of Six *s 
Commercial Cylinders 
Sf u $s F N E ss A manual of complete instructions for oper- 4 
p R ACT I E ating the Dictaphone Transcribing Machine, 
Dictaphone Dictating Machine, Dictaphone ist 
MON K Shaving Machine. The subject matter for 
the practice records includes an excellent Gol 
Lyons and Carnahan collection of letters set up in the best ap- * 
proved style. wil 
the 
Single Copies sent prepaid to any address in os 
the United States or Canada upon receipt of = | 
LYONS & CARNAHAN $1.60. The usual discount is available for ao 
quantity purchase. shot 
Chicago . Dallas ° Atlanta T Eve 
San Francisco . New York | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | | g 
i | tio 1 
own 
nou 
hist 
A dual-value course Walton Texts 
ais} 
wy Approved by Teachers a 
phe 
You can emphasize personal and social values without Walton texts combine the results of more than 
sacrificing practical vocational values: twenty-five years of business and teaching ex- 
perience. The teacher is provided with instruc- Int 
r) ; tion methods that are new in many respects. 
20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING Their acceptance by leading schools of com: & 
D ACCOUNTING merce testifies to their superiority. For 
Ed 
AN Constructive Accounting Office Procedure and 193 
Seventeenth Edition 
- and Auditing Elements of Business Law nae 
B y Baker ; Prickett 4 Carlson Cost Accounting Business Law Cases and tor 
Municipal Accounting Answers to Business ante 
Federal Income Tax Law Cases ne 
Accounting Walton Business Law par 
C.P.A. Examination —. Series (Seven Volumes) ere 
“20TH CENTURY” gives you more than Review Walton-Maclean — Type- 
Mathematics of Ac- writing Procedure and Co 
you can get in any other similar course: 3 counting and Practice (Parts I, 11, we 
more selections, more practical applica- Finance HIT) 
tions, smoother progress, more service, thas th 
proved results, more for your money. 332-418 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois v7 
ha 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. WALTON PUBLISHING hs 
in 
(Specialists in Business Education) —_ th 
Cincinnati — New York — Chicago — San Francisco — Dallas COM PANY * 
to 
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New National Council Member 


The NationaAL CouNcIL OF BUSINESS 
EpucATIoN has announced that the Okla- 
homa Commercial Teachers Federation is 
the thirty-eighth group to become affili- 
ated with the CounciLt. The officers of 
the Oklahoma association are: 


Lloyd Q. Larse, Central High School, 


Holt, 
Hazel 


Pr -sident, 
Culsa 

-e-President, Hal 


Oklahoma City 
Evans, Clinton 
Business Epucatios 


The JOURNAL OF 
for the CoUNCIL. 


is tue official magazine 


Golden Jubilee Celebration 


‘The Golden Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand 
wil) be celebrated under the auspices of 
the National Gregg Association at its 
conference in London at Whitsuntide, 
Juve 3-7. The meetings will be held at 
the Great Central Hotel, Marylebone, W. 
\ program befitting the occasion, an event 
of major importance in the history of 
shorthand and of commercial education in 
geieral, is now in active preparation. Dr. 
(n cag is to take part in the celebration. 

n addition to the London celebration 
many Gregg Shorthand teacher 
tions in the United States and Canada ar 
pianning to celebrate this occasion in their 
own cities. 

The Gregg Publishing Company has an- 
nounced that those organizations wishing 
historical data regarding Gregg Short- 
hand and suggestions as to appropriate 
display material should write to A. A. 
Bowle, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The desired material will be sup- 
plied free of charge. 


assOcia- 


International Congress 


Of interest to commercial educators in 
all countries is the International Congress 
for Technical Education and Business 
Education in Berlin, Germany, July 25-29, 
1938. The meetings for the two organi- 
zations will be held jointly with a com- 
bined program at the stately Kroll Opera 
House, Konigsplatz, Berlin. Topics of 
common interest to all commercial educa- 
tors, regardless of nationality, will be dis- 
cussed. Receptions, formal and informal 
social affairs, sightseeing trips will play a 
part in the International Congress pro- 
gram. 

Each year, the International Society for 
Commercial Education plans an economics 
course for commercial teachers and _ stu- 
dents. This year, the German group of 
S. I. E. C. has planned an attractive busi- 
ness economics trip, “From the Alps to 
the North Sea,” July 7-July 23. The route 
is as follows: Garmisch-Partenkirchen, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Mannheim, Ludwigs- 
hafen, Heidelberg, Frankfurt-on-Main, 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, Wuppertal, Essen. 
Duisherg, Hannover, Hamburg, and Ber- 
lin. A special train will conduct the group 
the entire 1800 miles with the exception 
of a bus trip on the Autobahn and a 
steamer down the Rhine. Lectures, visits 
to factories, schools, social entertain- 
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ments, and excursions will make the jour- 
ney a most intere sting one. 

For further information, write to: Bu- 
reau des Internationalen Kongresses fur 
berufliches Bildungswesen, Berlin NW 
Neue Wilhelm-Strasse 9-11, 

-Irma_ Ehrenhardt 


Fi Rho Zeta Election 


I. Kinman, president of the 
Association of Commercial Col- 
recently announced the election 
following officers and Board of 
members to Pi Rho Zeta In- 
Commerce Fraternity and 


Amer- 
leges 
of the 
Governor 
ternational 
sorority. 
Officers: Grand President, 
nian University, ai 
ton; Grand First Vice-President, : 
Walsh, Walsh School of Business Science, “Miami. 
Florida; Grand Second Vice-President, S. I 
Dykes, Arizona College of Commerce, Tucson. 
Arizona; Executive Secretary, C. W. Woodward, 
College of Commerce, Burlington. lowa; Grand 
Treasurer, Miriam L. Barnhill, Kinman 
ness Universitv, Spokane, W ashingt m. 

Board of Governors: W Angus, Angus 
School of Commerce, Winnipeg, Manitoba, C 
ada; J. E. Bates Jraughon Business Ci 
Muskogee, Oklahoma; Miss E. M. Bennett. 
Spencerian College, Inc., Milwaukee. Wiscon- 
sin; Kermit Crawley, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, Iowa; A. | Forkner, 
Stockton College of Commerce, Stockton, Cali 
i Dorothy Glueck, Lange Aviation Cor 

ation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; A. J. Gmeiner, 

School of Business, Denver, Colorado; A. 

- Hermann, Charleston, West Virginia; Wm. E, 
Johnson, Johnson School of Business, St. Joseph, 
Missouri; Mrs. Mildred L. Karr, Karr Business 
University, Van Wert, Ohio; D. D. Miller, Mil- 
ler School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. 
Everett Pope, Oklahoma School of Business, Ac- 
countancy, Law & Finance, Tulsa, Oklahoma: 
Helen Schroeder, Ritual Advisor, Spokane, Wash- 
ington; C. N. Stockton, Illinois Business College, 
Springfield, Illinois; E. R. Thoma, Yakima Busi- 
ness College, Yakima, Washington; C. M. 
Thompson, Thompson School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. Stella Weldon, Black Hills Commer- 
cial College, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


Mr. Kinman is Grand President of 
Pi Rho Zeta International in addition 
to being co-sponsor of the fraternity and 
sorority with the American Association 
of Commercial Colleges, an accrediting 
agency for private schools. He reports 
that 34 new chapters came into Pi Rho 
Zeta during the past few months. 


Catholic Typing Contest 


The following schools were the winners 


Typewriting 


High 


in the recent Every-Pupil 
Contest sponsored by the Catholic 
School Typist Association : 
AMATEUR Division 

First place: St. Ludger Academy, 
Nebraska; second place: Mt. St. 
Crookston, Minnesota; third place: St. 
Junction City, Kansas. 


Creighton, 
Benedict’ s. 
Xavier's, 


Novice Division 
Mt. St. Benedict’s Academy, 
ton, Minnesota; second place: St. Ludger 
emy, Creighton, Nebraska: third place: St. 
Academy, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Thirty-seven secondary schools partici- 
pated in this contest, which has been con- 
ducted annually since 1933. The headquar- 
ters of the Association are at St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas. 


Crooks- 
Acad- 
Mary's 


First place: 


A New Council Monograph 


_The series of articles on “The Rela- 
tion of Business Education to General 
Education” which ran in The Balance 
Sheet under the general editorship of 
Louis Rice, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Publications of the Council, is now 
ivailable as Monograph 40, generously 
published by the South-Western Publish- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. A copy of this 
monogt raph may be had free by applving 
to the National Council of Business Edu- 
cation, THE JouRNAL oF Business Epu- 
CATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Rochester Business Institute 
Plans Diamond Jubilee 


In June the Rochester Business I[nsti- 
tute, Rochester, New York, will celebrate 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment. Meyer Jacobstein, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Institute 
has been appointed chairman “i the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Committee and is preparing 
a brochure covering the early ian of 
the school. Ernest W. Veigel, Ir., 
dent of the Institute. 

Rochester Business Institute claims 
sixty thousand graduates, a present reg- 
istration of close to seven hundred day 
school and seven hundred evening school 
students, and an active alumni associ- 
ation of over three thousand members. 
It is reported to be the first business 
school in America to offer teacher-training 
courses and one of the first to be approved 
is a school of higher education, 


is presi 


Fit to Teach— 
New Yearbook 


A book that should be of interest to 
everyone in the educational field has come 
trom the press. It is the Ninth Yearbook 
of the en of Classroom Teachers 
(1938) and is entitled Fit to Teach. It 
deals with wig personal, mental, 
and spiritual health. Much of the ma- 
terial is ay on a questionnaire study 
of the subject, in which more than 5,000 
teachers participated. 

In this volume are discussed those fac- 
ters in the school environment and out- 
side that have a direct influence on the 
teacher’s health, the responsibility of the 
— in the promotion of teacher 

realth, and the part teacher organiza- 
a play in promoting the health of their 
members. In the chapter on teachers or- 
ganizations such questions as credit 
unions, mutual loan funds, health and ac- 
cident group insurance, and hospitalization 
are taken up. This information should be 
especially helpful to groups that are 
carrying on such activities and to others 
that desire to organize similar activities. 
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For Better Business Training 


BUHLIC’S 
BUSINESS ENGLISH, REVISED 


KANZER AND SCHAAF’S 
ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


MORRILL, BESSEY, & WALSH’S 
APPLIED OFFICE PRACTICE 


SCHAAF’S 
PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


STUART’S 
STUART TYPING 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


=—> Two New Books on 


San Francisco - Dallas London 


Business Books for Today 
= 


Korona-Rowe: BUSINESS AND  PER- 
SONAL TYPEWRITING (circ. #436) 


Odell, Clark, and others: HOW MODERN 
BUSINESS SERVES US (circ. #344) 


Odell, Clark, and others: BUSINESS— 
ITS ORGANIZATION AND OPERA- 
TION (cire. #515) 


Ginn and Company 


BOSTON . NEW YORK . CHICAGO . ATLANTA . DALLAS 


COLUMBUS . SAN FRANCISCO 
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Helpful Selling 
Wise Buying 


REICH 


SELLING TO THE 
CONSUMER 


525 Pages Illustrated List price $1.96 


C onsumer-centered, this book provides the most 
modern vocational training—a complete one-year 
course in sound salesmanship. It emphasizes the 
value of a new sales philosophy which will create 
confidence on the part of the buyer and it insists 
on the importance of considering the consumer’; 
point of view. The theory behind this instruction 
is that the storekeeper serves himself best when 
he best serves the consumer. 


Nearly one hundred practical selling projects are 
available or suggested. These should adequately 
prepare the pupil not only for his first day behind 
the counter or on the floor, and they will also help 
him to develop an effective technique of selling. 


F or non-vocational half-year courses the text will 
aid young people to acquire the ability “to sell 
themselves.” It is rich in material for achieving 
a pleasing personality. The teaching devices are 
remarkably abundant, practical, and stimulating. 


REICH and SIEGLER 
CONSUMER GOODS 


538 Pages  Profusely illustrated List price $1.96 


This book meets the needs of both business 
courses and consumer courses. It is brimful of 
sound teaching on the subject of “buying wisely” 
the everyday materials such as cotton, wool, silk, 
linen, rayon, fur, leather, wood, glass, china, paper, 
paints, oils, varnishes, cosmetics and foods. Con- 
sumer education as presented here is an essential 
part of all home-economics courses, home-making 
courses, textile courses, etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago Boston 


San Francisco 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, by Harvey A. Andruss, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 178 p. $1.00. 

Up to the time of this writing, few 
books treating of classroom techniques. 
procedures, and skills in the teaching 
of bookkeeping have been available. 
Those interested in methods of present- 
ing bookkeeping must obtain informa- 
tion from magazines, periodicals, re- 
search studies, and random pages in 
various books on the teaching of com- 
mercial subjects. 

The author’s treatment of the ways 
to ‘each bookkeeping is merely sugges- 
tive since he feels that there is prob- 
ably no one right way of teaching any 
school subject. It is the reviewer's opin- 
ion, however, that the suggested pro- 
cedures are of the highest calibre, both 
from the viewpoint of psychological 
background and pedagogical reasons for 
classroom procedures. 

Six major units are emphasized in the 
text, each unit being subdivided into 
chapters pertaining to the unit subject. 
These units are: (1) Bookkeeping, A 
School Subject, (2) Order of Presenta- 
tion, (3) Presentation of the Periodic 
Summary, (4) Presentation of Practice 
Sets, (5) Some New Proposals in 
Teaching and ‘Testing Bookkeeping, 
and (6) Reference Material. Each unit 
and its subdivisions has for its purpose 
to present a better understanding of the 
ways in which bookkeeping may be 
taught. 

To convey this better understanding, 
the general procedure of the author is 
as follows: 

(1) The subject of bookkeeping is 
placed in the commercial curriculum so 
as to relate it to other subjects, thus 
defining more clearly the aims, pur- 
poses, objectives and expected results of 
bookkeeping instruction. Steps in cur- 
riculum making are suggested and sam- 
ple curricula are illustrated. 

(2) An excellent method of evalu- 
ating textbooks in bookkeeping is pre- 
sented so that teachers may know how 
to select or avoid new textbooks as they 
are published. The use of score cards 
for this purpose, the criteria for judging 
a book, and an illustrated evaluation is 
of decided value to both commercial 
educators and school administrators. 

(3) The difficult phases of bookkeep- 
ing instruction are recognized so that 
definite teaching devices may be con- 
structed to treat them effectively. 

(4) Various alternative bookkeeping 
procedures are presented so that, after 
critical evaluation, teachers may choose 
the one best suited to their needs. In 
order to assist the teacher in his evalu- 
ation, each procedure is accompanied by 
a list of its advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

(5) The teaching of record-keeping 
to all students for one year, followed 
by second and third year bookkeeping 
for some selected students is suggested. 
Most significant is the author’s claim 
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that the first year bookkeeping course 
of tomorrow may be justified on its non- 
vocational values as contrasted with its 
present vocational objectives. The au- 
ihor offers a suggested outline of units 
to be included in a first year record- 
keeping course which may be given to 
all students on the basis of its useful- 
tess in future life. It is a terminal 
course for academic students and a pre- 
vocational one for the business worker 
of the future. 

(6) A survey is made of available lit- 
crature in the field of bookkeeping and 
accounting so that teachers may obtain 
richer backgrounds while teaching. 

This book is a distinct contribution to 
the field of commercial education from 
the viewpoint of both beginning and ex- 
perienced teachers.—/rvig Springer, Cen- 
tral Commercial and Technical High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 

e 


CONSUMER MATHEMATICS, by Anne 
Louise Cowan, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 
Stackpole Sons, 324 p. $1.23. 

Those phases of arithmetic which are 
needed by the average person have been 
included in this textbook of materials 
designed for high school students. 

Section I of this publication deals 
with the fundamentals of arithmetic. It 
includes a Unit Mastery Test with the 
following subdivisions: a diagnostic test 
in percentage, remedial review, and op- 
tional assignments on percentage. A 
Diagnostic Test on Arithmetic Funda- 
mentals and Drill Material on Business 
Fundamentals are also a part of a thor- 
ough development for the teaching of 
basic materials. The use of this mate- 
rial is optional with the teacher. Some 
may prefer to go directly to the teach- 
ing of consumer problems dealing with 
arithmetic. 

The rest of the publication deals with 
a large number of “consumer activities,” 
and has been organized on a functional 
basis, one of the aims of the treatment 
being “to teach students to think as 
consumers.” The organization of each 
chapter utilizes modern pedagogic prin- 
ciples in pupil activity. The discussion 
presents the essential information and 
provides the basis for student partici- 
pation. There is provided an opportu- 
nity for bringing in the cooperation of 
the home, of business acquaintances, 
and of the library in the solution of 
thought-provoking problems. 

Included in the presentation are pre- 
tests, problems, optional assignments, 
review study, questions, word study, 
unit mastery tests, and practice work in 
business fundamentals—all coordinated 
around the big consumer problems sub- 
divided into the following: intelligent 
buying, installment buying, personal 
management, savings and_ insurance, 
banking, investments, taxes, communi- 
cation, transportation, travel, and 
graphs. 

High school teachers will find that 
this textbook “bridges the gap between 
conventional mathematics and actual 
life situations.” 


INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR 
ECONOMIC LIFE, by Douglas C. Ridg- 
ley and Sidney R. Ekblaw, New York: 
Ht Publishing Company, 658 p. 

.84. 


\ new secondary school textbook which 
tells much of its story in maps and _pic- 
tures. About one-third of the book is 
devoted to pictorial representations of ma- 
terials of economic geography. And these 
nictures even teach! Their captions are 
supplemented with explanations anc 
throught-provoking questions that should 
lead to more than just a casual examina- 
tion of them. 

The introductory chapters give a back- 
ground in the physical side of geography— 
a review which every high school teacher 
will recognize as foundational material. 
Most high school pupils are in need of 
just such a review in order to interpret 
intelligently current and social activities 
in terms of the underlying physical fac- 
tors. 

One section is devoted to a study of 
tan, another to the study of the climatic 

cgions. It is in the following presenta- 
ton of the common economic activities of 
mian—a study of the life, occupations, and 
products of the various climatic divisions 

that the student has the opportunity to 
learn to appreciate his fellow man, even 
in the far corners of the earth. 

A number of teaching aids are avail- 
able. student’s workbook, a teacher’s 
1 anual, and correlated tests will all help 
in the successful planning and functioning 
ef the activity in the classroom. 


CHISHOLM’S HANDBOOK OF COMMER- 
CIAL GEOGRAPHY (13th edition), by 
L. Dudley Stamp, New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 884 p. 
$8.00. 

This comprehensive volume on yveo- 
graphical facts, first published in 1889, 
has been entirely rewritten for the thir- 
teenth edition by an expert in the field 
of commercial geography. 

After a presentation of general facts 
relating to production, distribution, and 
exchange of commodities (including 
climate, climatic regions, soil, soil con- 
servation, irrigation, and labor), and a 
treatment of circumstances connected 
with exchange of commodities (trans- 
portation, communication, language, 
etc.), the author treats extensively of 
(1)* the commodities themselves as de- 
pendent directly or indirectly on cli- 
matic factors and (2) regional geog- 
raphy, to which treatment more than 
one-half of the text is devoted. 

Appropriate statistical materials are 
available in the numerous tables 
throughout the text. Useful informa- 
tion is also available in the Appendix 
with its table of population and area, 
and the list of alternative geographic 
names. 

The success of the book since its first 
publication speaks for itself. It is a 
standard work for teachers, for stu- 
dents at higher levels, and for business 
men. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Smith's newly revised 


ECONOMICS 


An Introduction to 
Fundamental Problems 


$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to 
high school pupils in a way the pupils 
can understand. This book meets to- 
day’s requirements for an economics 
text, giving a complete and authentic 
picture of conditions as they exist at 
the present time. Class-tested problems, 
topics for debate, new pictures and 
charts have been added to the 1938 


edition. 


* 


The secretarial student’s 


one-volume library . . 


Hutchinson's 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 
Textbook Edition 


Available to Schools and 
Colleges only 


$2.80 


Compiled by an experienced secretary 
during years of active work with 
prominent executives and professional 


men all over the country, to provide | 


students and secretaries with the hand- 
book of facts, procedures and methods 
that will give them sound training in 
secretarial technique. In addition to 
grammar, punctuation, etc., the book 
gives a wealth of useful data relating 
to diplomacy, efficiency, office proced- 
ure, legal matters, communication serv- 
ices, and tables and lists of many kinds. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


| written for the 
| budget his time. 


| principles. 
| cidedly 


om 1ended Books== 


From the Book | She 


by Eugene H. Hughes 


School of Commerce, New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


SMOOTH SAILING LETTERS, by L. E. 
Frailey, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
171 p. $2.00. 

Of the dozen average and_ better-than- 
average books about letter writing pub- 
lished in the last six months, none read 
like this one. Many of them are written 
in the usual textbook style. This one is 
a complete departure from the average. 

Here is a beok about letter writing as 
streamlined as the most modern train, 
written by a practical, self-educated cor- 


| respondent who knows how to use Unity, 
| Coherence and Emphasis to write a book 


as well as a letter. 

Smooth Sailing Letters was especially 
busy man who must 
It should be just as 
valuable to the student in school. The 
author’s main purpose is to train you how 
to eliminate “rubber stamp phrases” that 


clutter letters and to make you write a 
_ letter with the 


as a verbal 
The book is 


same force 
conversation should have. 


| packed with fine examples, and effective 
| illustrations and 


Ih includes a selection of 
fifty outstanding letters taken from per- 


' sonal and business files. 


A PROBLEM APPROACH TO ECO- 
NOMICS, by Willard E. Atkins and 
James D. Magee, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 572 p. $2.75. 


In contrast with the usual style of 
writing books about this subject, these 
authors have used the so called “prob- 
lem approach” in presenting economic 
This presentation is de- 
unorthodox, but nevertheless 
applicable to this particular subject. 

There is a strong indication in the 
twenty-six chapters that these writers 
have striven to interpret economics in 
a broad sense, to make the study of this 
subject similar to social science, and to 
give their material life with a positive 
value different from so many textbooks 
about economic principles. 

They have divided their text into six 
major divisions: Introduction, The 
Financial Organization of Society, 
Types of Business, The Worker and the 
Consumer, The Problems of Social 
Policy and Economic Changes. 


HOW TO DEVELOP PERSONAL POWER, 
by Dick Carlson, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 228 p. $2.00. 

In this title Mr. Carlson has at- 
tempted to suggest methods for im- 
proving “that something” called per- 
sonality. He says that the first step, “is 
to formulate a clear mental picture of 
the kind of person you want to be.” The 
second involves an acknowledgment of 
“your weaknesses,” and the last at- 
tempts “to dev elop the constructive 
habits you desire.” 

The book reviews also some o! the 
problems of vocational guidance, the 
selection of a vocation, and its relation- 
ship to individual personal power. 

This material is the outgrowti of 
the author’s actual experience in tvach- 
ing it to more than five thousand stu- 
dents at the University of California. 
He has also served as Director of [Per- 
sonnel, Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, 

Mr. Carlson has written an interest- 
ing book and what would seem a prac- 
tical one for Personality Development 
classes. A student’s Manual ($1.00) ac- 
companies the book, if desired. 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING: 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE, by Ar- 
thur Henry Rosenkampff and William 
Carroll Wallace, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 569 p. $1.80. 

These two writers need no introduction 
to business teachers; both have written 
extensively in the accounting field. This 
text is a complete revision of an earlier, 
title, Bookkeeping Principles and Prac- 
tice, published in 1929. 

The book is designed to furnish instruc- 
tion and practice to advanced students for 
two years’ training. Many chapters have 
been reduced in length to permit more in- 
tensive study to other sections of the 
book. Two new practice sets and many 
problems have been added. 

Special features include: A review of 
elementary bookkeeping given in Chapter 
1; a detailed discussion of business prac- 
tices and forms in Chapters 20 and 21; 
an analysis of manufacturing accounts in 
Chapters 28 and 29; and a chapter de- 
voted to single entry bookkeeping. 


Per single copy 


100 copies or more 
NATIONAL COUNCIL 
512 BROOKS BUILDING 


12 PAGE BULLETIN 


Vocational Training for the Distributive Occupations Under 
the George-Deen Act, by Frederick G. Nichols. 


For 10 up to 24 copies, inclusive 
For 25 up to 49 copies, inclusive 
For 50 up to 99 copies, inclusive 


OF 


EDUCATION 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


BUSINESS 
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Three New Typewriting Texts 


LESS THAN NINE MONTHS OLD 
GREGG TYPING-—Second Edition 


By SoRELLE, SMITH, FOSTER and BLANCHARD 


A series of three texts for personal and vocational training in typing. There is a book for 
the beginning course, one for the advanced course, and a complete book that combines the 
other two. The beginning volume emphasizes the “skill-first’’ philosophy. A strong skill 
foundation is established before the student is required to type any business papers. Other 
features include the use of colored illustrations, instructions in color, English Improvement 
Drills, new-type Fingering Drills, Flash Drills, graded tabulation, alphabetic practice material, 
and a wealth of short speed tests. Lesson planned. List prices are: Beginning Course, $1.32: 


Advanced Course, $1.32: Combined Edition, $1.60. 


LESS THAN FIVE MONTHS OLD 


TYPEWRITING FOR PERSONAL USE 


By BLACKSTONE and YERIAN 


These authors have taught typing for its personal-use values for several years. The book 
is a text for all types of personal-use classes, and is adapted to the objectives of junior high 
schools. Its modern methods of presenting basic typing skill insure the soundness of the in- 
struction. Special content insures full emphasis on personal-use objectives. The subject mat- 
ter to be typed pertains to such school and family activities as theme writing. boys’ camps, 
girl reserve activities, class schedules, games, labels, recipes, grocery lists, programs, menus, 
etc. Composing at the typewriter is covered, and letter writing receives full attention. Taught 
in manuscript form for three years prior to publication. Arranged for either one or two se- 


mesters of work. List Price, $1.32. 


LESS THAN ONE MONTH OLD 
TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUE-—College Course 


by HAROLD H. SMITH 


Especially designed for college and private school instruction. Emphasizes the “skill-first” 
philosophy, and delays application to business papers until a strong skill ability has been 
developed. Skill development is followed by forty lessons on a continuing typewriting-office 
practice project. Divided into 180 daily lesson units. List price, $1.32. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
London Sydney 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto 
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NEW UNDERWOOD MASTER 


Accept the verdict of secretaries who 
know their typewriters from one end to 
the other. 

The new Underwood Master, the 
world’s newest business typewriter, 
also the world’s greatest! 

Study the smart new lines of the 
Master that defy tradition and estab- 
lish an entirely new vogue in business 
typewriters. 

Note how its action is sealed for 
quieter operation and as a protection 
against dust. 

Keep in mind that Dual “Touch 
Tuning” gives it two distinct adjust- 


ments for *Touch”’...one of them con- 
trolled right from the keyboard and at 
a flick of the typist’s fingers. 

Typists who've seen and tried this 
newest of Underwoods not only enthuse 
about its eye appeal and its supreme 
ease of touch. 


They say it does a finer typing job. 
And depend upon it, it’s built, as are 
all Underwoods, to stand up under 
the toughest of service conditions. 


That is why there are approximately as 
many Underwood Typewriters used 
intheschools of Americaas all other 
makes of typewriters combined. 


Accept the judgment of those who 
know typewriters. Make up your mind 
to give this outstanding new Under- 
wood Master a trial. 


Just telephone our nearest Branch 
or write headquarters— today! Every 
Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned service 
facilities. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters .. Accounting Machines .. Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper. . Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds 
the World’s Business 
Copyright 1938. Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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